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IV PREFACE. 

quences result from keeping letters, I adopted a 
rule — ^to which ever since I have steadily adhered 
— of destroying all I received as soon as read, 
except such as had exclusive reference to business- 
matters. The merit (if any) of the subsequent 
portraits consists in their rigid and most scrupu- 
lous fidelity to truth. Each p^on is represented 
with all the lights and shades of their character, 
and I have sought to bring their individualities to 
the mental vision of the reader, as they really 
appeared to the writ,er. 

The desire to perpetuate in print a faithful^ 
though it may be imperfect, portraiture of many 
whose names will be enduringly associat^d with their 
country's choicest literature, and whose memories 
are tenderly cherished in the hearts of those who 
knew and honoured them, has led to the record 
6f these " brief chronicles." Of some perhaps it 
may be urged enough has alriBady been written. 
I do not admit this. With many there is an in- 
satiable, almost unappeasable desire to be made 
acquainted with glimpses of the inner life— -to be 
possessed of the n^ost trifling peculiarities and 
personalities of those whose lofty thoughts and 
glorious imaginings have beguiled them of their 
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Borrows, lightened their solitude, amended and 
purified their hearts — it may be, swayed their 
actions. Besides, every individual appears to each 
one in a different light. If, as has been often 
said, no event that occurred was ever represented 
in precisely the same aspect, or with the same 
version, by any two persons, so assuredly every 
man and woman has a separate and distinctive 
identity given them by all they come in collision 
with. The outline — ^to every eye the same — 
receives yet a new, different, additional hue of 
colouring from each. 

The nature of this book has compelled a certain 
amount of egotism — very distasteful to me to 
employ. I trust the reader will believe in my 
assurance that when forced to obtrude myself 
it has been from compulsion, rather than from 
choice. 
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LORD MELBOURNE. 

The race of Annuals is extinct. Those pretty 
toy-books, which, as each returning Christmas 
revolved, were wont to greet our eyes, in all their 
glittering gorgeousness of brilliant embellishment 
and pictorial illustration, in the publisher's "win- 
dows or on the drawing-room table, are gone. 
The "Keepsake," of sturdier existence than its 
competitors, clung tenaciously to life when frailer 
ones had passed away ; but that surrendered to 
the general doom at last, exhaling its parting 
breath in 1857. They had but a transient and 
ephemeral glory, yet that same career is but too 
often appointed to other and higher claimants to 
public favour. A dawn of promise — a brief ma- 
turity of success — ^and then decay, neglect, and 
oblivion 1 When they were still rejoicing in their 
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palmy freshness and vigorous prime, if you glanced 
your eye over the list of contents, you saw 
amongst the names of contributors many who 
have now gone to the "better land;*' but who 
have left an enduring and abiding fame in the 
annals of English literature, and secured a per- 
manent home and hold in the hearts of their 
countrymen. And not alone did these deem it no 
infringement of their authorial dignity to affix 
their signature in volumes now stigmatized with 
ridicule or sneered at with derision ; our adminis- 
trative rulers did the same; embryo statesmen. 
Secretaries of State, even the Premier of England, 
were found there, and disdained not a niche in 
those so abused books, and were enrolled in the 
gifted array of writers in them. 

Little probably did Disraeli or Bulwer Lytton 
contemplate, when endorsing some slight sketch 
or minor poem, that the period would arrive when 
a stroke of their pens to a dispatch would exercise 
a vast and widenspreading influence on the destinies 
of their country : when in 1 858 one, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, would be entrusted with the 
exaction, disbursement, and control of the enor- 
mous and magnificent revenues of Great Britain ; 
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the other, as Colonial Secretary, to legislate for 
far off lands, with their boundless territories and 
millions of population. 

In one of the Annuals, many years ago, was 
inscribed the name of "Viscount Melbourne," as 
author of some sonnets, the future " Premier" of 
our dear native land — the man who, when our 
good and gracious Queen, in the bloom and beauty 
of her early girlhood, took the loftiest position 
earth has in its gifb, the throne of England, was 
tsmnmoned to her side, to steer the helm of State 
of that mighty realm she was deputed to govern, 
and act as her counsellor and guide — to whom, in 
her innocent youth and inexperience, she was to 
look for wisdom and direction. It was a sacred 
trust — most solemn investiture of temporal power, 
but well deserved and nobly fulfilled. 

Politics have no place in these sketches — not 
mine the province to dilate on the qualifications 
of Lord Melbourne as Premier, but rather to de- 
scribe his personalities as a man. Still it would 
be ungracious, almost unjust, while referring to 
the important position he held in the councils of 
his sovereign, if I did not at the same time 
record that none ever dared to breathe, in the 
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discharge of a delicate and difficult mission, that 
he in one solitary instance abused the confidence 
or betrayed the trust reposed in him. No dis- 
honouring violation, either of private relationship 
or public principle, sullies his name as ^^ first 
minister of the Crown" to a young Queen of 18. 
He possessed an unusual amount of influence and 
ascendancy — ^yet envy murmured not at his eleva- 
tion to, or enjoyment of, it. 

It was Lord Melbourne's contribution of the 
sonnets alluded to which ultimately led to my* 
introduction to him. I had written a tale in the 
same ^^ Annual," which he was good-natured 
enough to admire. He expressed this to a 
mutual friend; and so, ere long, the writers of 
the sonnets and tale met, and became friends. 

As scrupulous adhesion to truth is in these por- 
traits the especial, perhaps the only, merit they 
claim, it is painful to me if, in subservience 
to this fidelity, I am compelled to introduce one 
darkening line — one shadowing stroke. I would 
fain, while "photographing" my sketches, represent 
them all, if it were possible, in the brightest and 
most favourable and sunny light ; and when to do 
this accords with veracity, and is the language of 
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honest sincerity — ^for I would scorn that of flat-, 
tery and falsehood — ^there is joy and gratification 
to me in employing it. 

Hence it is an agreeable task for memory to 
retrace and tell all appertaining to Lord Mel- 
bourne. Firsts his personal appearance must be 
depicted. He was tall, well-formed, and digni- 
fied-looking — had prominent but finely-marked 
features — dark, not very large, but most exprea- 
sive eyes; a broad, intdlectual, conmianding 
brow; black ludr, too soon interiaced with 
threads of premature grey ; a complexion heahh- 
ful, though not deeply tinted, and his wlude out- 
line, bearing, aad aspect that of a very handsome, 
distinguidied-looking man — one that, had you 
encountered him in any rank of life, wo«ild hare 
elicited attention and attracted notice. In the 
position fate had assigned him, in admiraUe keep- 
ing with it, as a fitting r eprc s eD t a ri ve of pow^ 
and authority. 

Seemii^ made by nature for nmk and nde, 
government and sway — calm, atatcty^ noble. SocJi 
precisely was Lord Mdboome lAoi I iist saw 
him ; and when Time, mairhia g ouwaardM, fef t iu 
defiunng and jatikm tootpnau €m Uoi, »till it 
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never did^ it never coiild, rob him of the manifold 
and singular personal endowments he possessed. 
There are some — even whole families — ^to whom 
Venus, or whatever other deity is entrusted with 
the gifts of beauty, ^ves but a scant and niggard 
portion. It seems as if, in the general allotment, 
they had been forgotten altogether ; whilst on 
others she lavishes them with even prodigal ex- 
cess. The Lamb family, to which Lord Mel- 
bourne belonged, might be said to have been 
ample recipients of her bounty ; himself very hand- 
some^ his brother, the late Lord Beauvale, was, 
I believe, equally so, His sister. Lady Palmer- 
ston, a " beauty " from earliest youth — ^her daugh- 
ters dowered with the same heritage, for where 
did the eye ever rest on a lovelier face than that 
of Lady Jocelyn ? 

Each and every member was invested with a 
physique of unusual and superior attractiveness. 
There was nothing in Lord Melbourne's man- 
ners peculiarly characteristic or individualizing. 
They were frank and unaffected, easy and un- 
pretending, as those of any other well-bred, gen- 
tlemanly man. He was said by inclination to 
have a great tendency to ndolence ; and certainly 
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there was at times a sort of careless, love-of-ease 
demeanour about him, which rather confirmed 
than contradicted the rumour. He was called very 
good-natured ; but I think, if provoked by occa- 
sion, he could have been haughty, disagreeable, 
sharp, and abrupt. I believe it was in him, and 
perhaps it was owing chiefly to a constitutional lan- 
guor of temperament that it was not more fre- 
quently developed. Altogether, his was not the 
tone and deportment which you would have remem- 
bered, talked of, referred to as perfection. To 
his brother-in-law. Lord Palmerston, the term of 
absolute perfection in manner I should apply 
rather than to any other man or woman I have 
ever met, in this or any country. There is 
an almost magical spell about it, alone and un- 
approachable. All I think will admit this who 
have ever been in familiar converse with him. 
Age has not robbed him of that fresh, playful 
vivacity, that indefinable charm, which Lord 
Melbourne often, when talking of his manner, 
used to say appeared to exercise a positive gla- 
mour over people by its witchery and enchant* 
ment. I think he was a little jealous of it. 
Reader, what I am now going to narrate is posi- 
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tive tact. I knew a lady who once unblushingly 
acknowledged, not at all seeming aware of the 
impiety of the declaration, that she made it her 
nightly prayer to Providence that the juvenility of 
her appearance might be preserved to her. The 
boon appeared granted, for at forty she might 
have passed, and was firequently taken, for twenty- 
five. 

Without the request being proffered, Lord 
Palmerston appears to have had the desired ph 
accorded to him. Who, looking at him now, can 
believe the Peerage utters truth when recording 
the date of his birth ? Lord Melbourne was not a 
great talker — too much trouble, I suppose ; nei- 
ther was he a good talker. When I say good, I 
by no means intend those persons occasionally, 
alas! met in society, who harangue rather than 
convene, b^inning and continuing predsdy 
aa if they were dictating to an amanuends by 
llieir side. Such, to me at least, are insupport- 
able. 

Fortnnatdy, literary people are rardy o{ this 
class. They know the value of words too weU to 
make useless expenditure of them. 

When it is remarked that Lord Melboonie was 
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not a good talker^ I wish to convey the impression 
that, being known to be a man of great talent, exten- 
sive information, and versatile attainment, his con- 
versational powers gave but little evidence or reflec- 
tion of this. You might sit with him for hours, and 
though, of course^ detecting your companion was 
an educated and well-read man, you would never 
have given him credit for the amount of intellect 
he undoubtedly possessed; and in conversation 
you alihost wondered he was equal to the exi- 
gencies and requirements which the responsible 
and weighty position he held demanded. He was 
very fond of chitchat — had I written gossip I 
should not have transgressed reality. With such 
topics, aiKd of books, his conversation was chiefly 
composed. He was an accomplished scholar, and 
had a most true and sincere love of books — a 
strong and vivid interest in book-makers. I 
know not the motive which originally led him to 
enter the political arena; it might be worldly 
aggrandizement, or for the solid emoluments de- 
rivable from "place," which made him take on 
himself the heavy cares and wearisome trappings 
of oflSoial life. But I do not think in doing it he 
followed his strongest and most natural bias^ 
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which I believe was for the cultivation of, and 
indulgence in, literature and its pursuits. 

The way in which he talked of, even touched, 
books, told you how he loved them and clung to 
them. He somehow, even amidst the cares and 
gravity of his position, had cognizance of all the 
current publications of the day; and was never 
weary of talking or inquiring about their authors, 
their names, habits, peculiarities, and so forth. 

He was a good elocutionist, and read aloud re- 
markably well. I think he was a little vain of his 
proficiency in this art — for such it is, and one 
much too little sought after and applied to. 
There are few pleasures greater than hearing good 
reading — very few that so seldom have the 
chance of enjoying; therefore, when Lord Mel- 
bourne took up a book lying on the table, and 
proceeded to read therefrom, I was always de- 
lighted, and regretted when the treat — for such it 
was — was over. His voice was full, sonorous, and 
rich, and he interpreted the text with admirable 
expression and felicitous intonation. Tq passages 
of pathos he gave extraordinary effect and power. 

He had none of the "craft and subtlety" of 
diplomacy about him — none of its Jesuitical, self- 
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imposed^ and controlling apathy, which ordinarily 
gives and creates such a great similarity between a 
thorough-bred diplomat and a catholic priest in his 
noviciate. Lord Melbourne had none of this un- 
natural and sustained gravity. He could laugh — 
ay, and very frequently and heartily did so; and 
enjoyed, as much as any one I ever knew, such 
ebullitions of mirthfulness ; neither had he an atom 
of the scrupulous overweening caution so many 
official men have. He would converse of public men 
and public measures just as freely and naturally as 
if he were not a leader of the one and firamer of 
the other. Of his political cotemporaries, also, he 
talked unhesitatingly and openly ; of some with 
such concentrated and intense dislike and bitter- 
ness, that I think he would quite have realized Dr. 
Johnson's " good hater." He was a very shrewd 
and observant man, and had singular talent for 
divination of character. He might literally be 
said to read a person at a glance. He could de- 
tect in a moment any attempt at dissimulation or 
artifice. He said that her Majesty possessed this 
power in a most remarkable degree; and that with 
her steady, yet eagle, gaze fixed upon them, none 
ever dared to or could utter other than the per- 
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feet truth. He told me some instaiices In corro* 
boration of this peculiar faculty of hers, but 
which I do not consider myself justified in re- 
peating. 

He expressed an unmitigated abhorrence for 
anything that partook of or approximated to de- 
ceit ; and I believe he righteously observed in 
every particular that rigid truthfulness be desired 
and expected in others. He had the most reten- 
tive of memories — ^in some respects positively 
wonderful. Persons and events, of the most in- 
consequent and trivial character, whom perchance 
you had named to him but once, and that years 
long past, he would remember and inquire after, 
when the very existence of them by yourself was 
utterly forgotten. He has often astonished me 
by suddenly asking, " What became of Mr. So- 
and-so ? " or " What was the end of that business 
you told me of I " 

I never saw a man with less egotism belong- 
ing to him — in fact, he had none. Never speak- 
ing of or referring to himself; while, on the other 
hand, he had the peculiarity — ^for it amounted 
almost to such in him, so strongly was it de- 
veloped — of interesting himself, even to the veriest 
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trifling details of daily life, in those he called his 
friends. 

He identified himself with their smallest cares 
and most insignificant anxieties^ as much ks he sym- 
pathized with their larger ^nd more important joys 
and sorrows. Nor was this interest at all affected 
or put on — it was earnest a,nd real : by listening 
to, and advising on, and entering into all the 
prosaic, unexciting transactions of the domestic 
life of others, he forgot for awhile — and for 
this, perhaps, it was done — the burdensome 
weight of ministerial responsibility. He must 
have had a remarkably capacious mind, to 
blend with his own mighty cares such a 
surprising comprehension of 'the circumstances 
of others. He was an extremely popular man 
amongst his friends. He had everything to 
make him so ; and not amongst the least causes 
which conduced to the highly-deserved and general 
estimation in which he was: held by his own pri- 
vate circle, was this ready, unafibeted, and vivid 
anxiety he ever manifested in iheir actions, house* 
hold ties, and home influences^ 

His wife. Lady Caroline Lamb, who, if het 
name is transmitted to posterity, will be in asso* 
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ciation with the absurd and romantic tendresse 
she entertained for Lord Byron, and the extrava- 
gancies it engendered, I never saw. Indeed, at 
the time I speak of she was understood to be in 
such a state of confirmed mental aberration as to 
require surveillance. 

There was a portrait of her at his house in 
South Street, Park Lane, which some of his 
friends told me was an excellent likeness. This 
I have often seen. If the resemblance is a good 
one, she never could have been a very pretty 
woman. There was^ or I fancied it, an odd, 
flighty look about her, which made you think 
she might be very capable of the acts of 
eccentricity ascribed to her. 

They had but one child, a son, a remarkably 
fine young man in appearance; but unhappily^ 
from early youth, afflicted with the dire and fear- 
fid malady of his mother. In him the mysterious 
disease took^ I was told, the form understood to 
be the most difficult to yield to remedial mea- 
sures, as it undoubtedly is the most painful to 
witness —hopeless and settled despondency. Who 
that has ever gone through the wards of an 
asylum for the insane, and seen those pointed out 
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18 labouring under ^melancholy madness^" can 
forget the look of hopeless, despairing^ and su- 
preme wretchedness stamped on their features. 
Yon shudder with agony as you gaze, while think- 
ing what inconceivable suffering must be passing 
within, which can communicate such an impress 
of woe and desolation to the face. 

Better and happier for the poor victim stricken 
with derangement, when it displays itself in the 
visionary possession of earthly dignity and power, 
bestowing on them an imaginary crown and 
sceptre, or investing them with the possession of 
boundless wealth. These, though there is still 
that restless wandering and vacancy in the eye, 
the unmistakable symbol of reason deposed from 
her shrine, have such a jaunty, even joyous air 
about them, while dispensing their ideal gifts and 
£Etvours, which they do with such fantastic^ self- 
satisfied contentment, that no sense of personal 
suffering in them is apparent ; and the appeal to 
the sympathies of the spectator is neither equal 
in acuteness, nor so difficult to efface, as in those 
referred to. 

Some years since I visited Bethlehem Hos- 
pital ; and I declare solemnly that months did not 
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suffice to obliterate from my remembrance one face 
I eaw there. It haunted me. It was that of a 
young gu*l^ a confirmed hypochondriac^ the sui^ 
geon said resulting from seduction and deser- 
tion. Such hopeless, helpless abandonment to 
grief I never saw written on human, features as 
were stamped on hers. I hav^ never even seen 
a print approach to it in any portraiture > of suf- 
fering, either of painting, sculpture, or stage re- 
presentation. I hope that poor face soon be- 
came rigid and calm in the hushed tranquillity 
of Death I 

Lord Melbourne's unfortunate son resided^ 
under medical care, chiefly, I believe, at his 
father's seat, Brocket Hall, Herts, and died, as far 
as years count, while existence was yet in' its 
flush and vigour. 

The operation of this twofold and dreary fatality, 
the derangement alike of wife and child, the ten- 
derest links to which nature bound him, must have 
been a dispensation of mournful, heavy trial to 
Lord Melbourne, and in many natures would 
have exercised a depressing and deteriorating 
influence; biit hid remained unexasperated and 
unembittered by tlie presence of such blighting 
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Strokes of fortune, and maintained its original, 
even healthful, kindly tendency. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that none ever made any allusion 
to his famUy. Even when he wore the dark 
habiliments which custom prescribes, and those 
mourning vestments told that death had visited 
his household, the usual tributary offering of 
condolence was withheld. Who can mourn at 
life's termination where the illuminating light 
of intellect has long been quenched. 

I suppose it is a penalty all persons exalted 
into pre-eminence, either by genius pr position, 
pay, that of being, a victim-^some call it nothing 
less — of ia " grand passion " on the part of some 
suMseptible and flighty woman. We hear of 
preachers, actors, singers, poets, who have gene- 
rally one attendant shadow^ who watches over and 
keeps pace with their movements as far as she 
can, .and diaplays her own extravagant admira- 
tion in the most unscrupulous, I may also add, 
unfeminipe way. , 

I cannot say whether ^^ premiers " and states- 
men always have to submit to the wooing and 
pursuing of some fair enthusiast ; at all events. 
Lord Melbourne had. As the histariette was re- 

C2 
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peated to me, it had all the accessories of 
romance : — 

" A young lady, well bom and connected, con- 
ceived such a violent attachment for him, though 
he was then in the decline of life, that she 
located herself in the vicinity of Brochet Hall, 
watching his outgoings and incomings, and 
patiently waiting, with true womanly persistence 
and determination, the happy accident which 
should achieve the fond desire of her heart — ac- 
quaintanceship with him. As it ever does with 
those who with steady perseverance ^^ bide their 
time," this came at last, and friendship fol- 
lowed. 

Of Lord Melbourne's private and public libe- 
rality it would be ungracious not to speak. He 
was a most generous man, ever ready to suc- 
cour the needy in their hour of necessity. Many 
an act of bounteous relief which came to my 
knowledge might be recorded here. He was 
ever the willing and lavish benefactor to the 
suffering and alBBicted. These were the acts 
which, when the wasting and wearisome hours of 
sickness came, and his noble form was struck 
and shattered, humanity exacting fiercely its tri- 
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bute of agony, that must have soothed the writh- 
ing throe and throb, and brought to his death-bed 
peace and solace. 

The pomp and pageantry which once environed 
him — the great and leading part he had played in 
the world's drama — what availed they now? Could 
they lessen or assuage one pang disease inflicted 
on his frame? No! 

It was the remembrance of his rectitude, 
honour, beneficence, which alone could illumine 
the shadows of life's last hours ; and which, even 
more than the political prominence he attained, 
will perpetuate and ennoble the name and memory 
^f Lord Melbourne* 
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LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 

(L.E.L.) 

It is with an especial and mournful reverencC) 
with a deep, very tender, and pitying sympathy, 
that I write in these pages the name of Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, the well-known ^^ L. E. L." 

It was in the columns of the Literary GaxeUe 
that her first passionate breathings of poetic in- 
spiration gushed forth ; to which, with the timid 
apprehensiveness of a young girl of fifteen 
summers, she affixed only the simple initials of 
her name, " L. E. L.** 

How short a period intervened ere those letters 
exercised a species of talismanic £ucination ot^ 
thousands of readers, who each succeeding Satur- 
day longingly and eagerly searched for theio 
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in the pages of that journal. There, week 
after week, blossomed some bud of genius, 
which won for the juveSiile poetess name and 
fame. The voice of popular favour invested 
the young Sappho's brow with the poet's laurel 
wreath — soon, too soon, to be exchanged for one of 
dark Amereal cypress. If, as some assert, the 
poems of ^^ L. E. L." obtained on their first appear- 
ance ist rank and celebrity in* excess of their merit, 
and she was placed on a pinnacle too high for her 
deserts, I cannot but think the apathy and in- 
difference her works now meet with more unjust 
and undeserved. Py whatever characteristics (>os- 
terity may hereafter deeiignate the age in which 
we live) ' it assuredly will never regard it as a 
p6etic 'one. The multitude seem to have lost all 
appetite for that fbod' which a few jekrB since 
they feasted on with an almost unappeasable vora- 
city. Yet deeds and achievements of such mighty 
and heroic grandeur have been wrought and acted 
ojat in these our days, that it is marvellous they 
have 'not roused into song the poef s magic 
voice. 

Even the rule under which we are governed — 
the crown and sceptre— worn and wielded by a 
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&ir and gentle woman, caDed to sway oTor 
millions when the tender spring of woman- 
hood yet was on her eheek^-even this fact 
addresses itself ^ powerfully and vividly to the 
heart, sympathy, and imagination, one is quite 
tempted to think that the spirit of poetry, as well 
as diivaliy, are indeed alike extinct amongst ns — 
that it has not wakened and responded in impas- 
sioned and immortal nnmbers wider snch favomr- 
ii^ and ins{Hrixig ii^iiences. Tet, in the reign of 
a Uoated, blasi vidnptoary, the very antagonism 
to fancy or romance, the voice of poetry hmnsi 
forth, not singly, bat in magnific>ent choms, the 
glorioos echoes of whidb still float in the m*, and 
will yet swett and vibrate when fiur-off ages have 
dawned and died. 

Axxkoagfst die tumefbl throng who breathed 
cadences of Hqnid sweetness in those by-gone 
days- was L&£. L. ; and her lays were fall of rich, 
varied imagery, emberant fimcy, blended widi 
tiotes of traest, deepest pathoe. Poor L« E« L., 
few and cheqaered were the years of her pilgrim- 
age! Her prematore genios — her briDiant bat 
evanesc^it career — a yoath of vivid, intoxicating 
excitement, and fiune, and ^ory — and then a fSuv 
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off^ mysterious, and tragic death I All these have 
the accessories and surroundings — ^not of a com* 
mon, every-day existence, but rather of some 
strange and thrilling, yet solemn and most pitiful 
romance. 

Any record and remembrance of her whose 
name was once so familiar to some, and so very 
dear to some — whose sun, in the fidl blaze of its 
meridian brightness, was abruptly quenched in 
the depths of eternal darkness — cannot fail, I am 
sure, to be acceptable to some of my readers. 
I will now narrate how first I knew her. I had 
gone with some friends to Freemason's Hall, to 
the annual dinner of the Literary Fund; and with 
them was seated in the gallery, enjoying and 
commenting on the scene before us. A little dis- 
tance from where we sat I saw a young girl who 
appeared entirely alone. There was nothing 
either in her appearance or dress to attract atten- 
tion to her. I think it was only the fact of her 
loneliness which first challenged my observation; 
had she been with others, the chances are I 
should never have noticed her; but being solitary, 
where none else were so, had something in it of 
singularity. We always gaze with greater in« 
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tentness on any object that is uncommon ; so, as 
a natural consequence, I looked with curiosity and 
interest on her who was sitting thus, so alone and 
unprotected. 

She fixed my attention. Suddenly it flashed 
upon me — how or why I knew not — for it has 
always been a mystery to myself what instinct 
brought the revelation — ^that it was L. E. L. I 
had never seen a picture of her, therefore literally 
had not even an idea of her features ; yet the con- 
viction came to me, strong and indisputable, that 
I was right in my conjecture. I hinted my sur« 
mise to my friends, who only laughed incredulously 
at it. 

In the course of the evening some of the 
stewards came up to see that those who were 
gazing on the feast below were not quite starved 
above. Amongst them was an intimate friend 
who I knew could confirm or dispel my belief as 
to the identity of L. E. L. I instantly asked 
him who the solitary young lady was ; he looked 
where I indicated, and then, to my triumphant 
astonishment, answered, ^^Why, dear me, it is 
Miss Landon — shall I introduce you ?" I eagerly 
accepted the offer, A few minutes, and we were 
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seated side by side, laughing and chatting. Thus 
I first became acquainted with the then re- 
nowned poetess. 

She asked me to call and visit her, and fixed 
a day for so doing. And punctually I kept my 
tryst^ and appeared at the hour specified at her 
house, in Hans Place, Sloane Street, where she 
then resided. 

After the pleasant courtesies of shaking hands, 
&c., were gone through, I remember her first 
words to me were, "What will you have to 
eat?" 

But talking to and observing the gifted and 
remarkable girl before me had far more attrac- 
tion than the cake and wine so hospitably and 
strenuously proffered—-80 were declined. 

And now it is time I present her to my 
readers as she then appeared to me, as- 
suring them it is a faithful portraiture of what 
she was at that time. The toilette was of the 
plainest and simplest kind ; the dress of some 
dark material, neither costly in iabric, nor re- 
deemed from homeliness by the style or fashion 
of its make and fit. She wore no ornament of 
any kind, except a small chain, to which was sus- 
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pended an eye-glass — for she was near-sighted. 
The tout ensemble was, I must confess, very 
nearly approximating to what is called dowdy. 
She was petite and slight in figure, but there 
was nothing either of singular grace or sym- 
metry in her form. I have been often accused 
of investing people with a beauty quite unappa- 
rent to the vision of others ; but by no stretch 
of imagination, no partiality of colouring, could 
I say that she had any pretensions even to 
prettiness. One could hardly even accord to her 
that ambiguous word ^^interesting," used as a 
compromise between tmth and flattery. The 
most complimentary epithet you could truthfully 
apply to her was that she was piquant-lookiag ; 
and even for that niggard praise she had scarcely 
vivacity and mobility of expression enough. 

You looked in her eyes — those interpreters of 
the soul within — but they neither sparkled with the 
flashes of genius, nor with any other natural 
radiance. Her features were small — a little bit 
plebeian. She was neither entirely dark nor 
thoroughly fair — ^more partaking of the former 
than the latter ; the hair was brown, worn simply 
arranged — it was neither noticeable for colour nor 
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abundance. Her forehead low — too low for my 
idea of beauty. Her complexion, though not 
unhealthy, lacked that red tint so often glow- 
ing on the cheek of youth. The single fraction 
of personal beauty she could claim must be 
awarded to her hands. These were very small, 
white, and well-moulded. Taken altogether, she 
was a girl, in personal appearance, perfectly com- 
monplace, and one who in any circumstances 
would utterly have escaped all comment or 
remark, so entirely undistinguished was she 
in every way. 

It seems strange that genius — not even 
extraordinary intelligence — which often lights 
up, and lends to ordinary features a subliming 
radiance far more captivating to the eye than 
mere regularity of outline, was neither stamped 
on nor flashed athwart her face. 

I looked again and again, believing, hoping, 
assuring myself that I should yet discover where 
dwelt the impress of the unmistakable intellect 
I had so often at a distance admired, should 
yet find in her face the reflex of those glorious 
gifts with which at that time she was dazzling 
and astonishing the world. It might be my own 
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obtuseness of vision, bat certainly I found not 
what I expected. To some, perhaps, it would 
be merit to saj that in the woman you detected 
nothing of the poetess. If it be so, why, then 
L. E. L. should have ample meed of commenda* 
tion. 

She was a laughing, unaffected, &ank, open* 
hearted girl — ^much more fitted, you would think, 
for a game of romps and revelry than for the 
composition of a poem or novel. I can believe 
to be perfectly true the story told at the time, 
that the first time the then editor of the Lite^ 
vary Gazette called upon her, anxious to see 
his fair inspired correspondent, he found her 
with none of the types and symbols of her mu^e- 
ship about her, but enjoying herself in the 
healthful but somewhat unromantic recreation of 
her skipping-rope! It appeared to me as if 
she made it her especial study, with all those 
she came in contact with, to ignore and abne- 
gate as much as possible her poetic being, substi- 
tuting in its stead the semblance of a nature of 
a lower and inferior degree. For instance, she 
was very fond of talking about eating — giving 
it a prominent place in her conversation. 

TOL. I. D 
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I remember well meeting her at a large dinner- 
party, a few months subsequent to my first in- 
troduction to her. There were a great many 
literary persons present; and she, then in the 
full blaze and plenitude of a brilliant fame, was 
the *^ observed of all observers." After dinner 
the conversation turned on old superstitions — 
alchemy, astrology, fairies, and such like. A 
gentleman present addressed her, saying, " Well, 
Miss Landon, if I could conjure up a fairy 
now, what gift should I ask her to bestow on 
you?" She at once and unhesitatingly an- 
swered, " Why, a large plum-cake 1" 

I think she was so intensely conscious of the 
existence of an underlying depth of acute, pro- 
found sensibility — morbid, perhaps, even in its 
excess ; yet it is the infusion and presence of 
this in her works gives them their greatest 
charm. So shrinkingly. fearful of expressing the 
precious and delicate gift to the rude and jar- 
ring contact of the coarse outer world she min- 
gled with, that, even as the miser, with jealous, 
stealthy care, locks in some secret hiding-place 
the golden store he has amassed, parading and 
decking himself in the attributes and garb of a 
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fictitioiis penary and want — 6o L. £• L.^ by an 
innocent duplicity, sought to hide the affluence 
of mental wealth garnered up in her own big, 
warm, earnest heart, substituting for her real 
passionate self the counterfeit of a trifling and 
careless frivolity. Yon spoke to her of the 
subjects which she so delighted to write of — of 
the sorro¥rs of humanity — of the griefs and cala- 
mities which sap and shadow life, and hope, and 
joy, of the weariness and desolateness which abide 
even more when fisdth has been broken, loyalty be- 
trayed, or trust shipwrecked — and she mocked 
at all with peals of irreverent laughter ! Or you 
discoursed of music, the sea, country scenery — 
all and each of which in their several agencies 
of beauty and power she had enlisted and in- 
terwoven in her own gorgeous imaginings, mak- 
ing them subserve to the embodiment of some 
exquisite creation of her fancy. How in conver- 
sation did she appear to recognize their inspir- 
ing potency ? ^^ I detest music ! If I go to the 
Opera, I always put my hands to my ears to 
keep out the sounds — they bore me so 1 '* Of 
the sea, then — '^When I am by the sea-side I 
always endeavour to sleep away all my time ; I 

d2 
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never go near to look at it — ^I cannot bear the 
roaring of the waves." Of the country-" If 
there is one thing more than another that I 
hate, it is the country. I can see no beauty in 
the fields and all that ; I prefer London, with all 
its dirty streets and foggy atmosphere ; and hope 
I may never go farther than a hackney-carriage 
can take me." 

These, and many more similar expressions, I 
have heard from her own lips ; and they can only 
be accounted for by the solution I have ventured 
to give. All this puerile, ordinary mode of con- 
versation coalesced and harmonized well with 
her unpretending toumure. In society, in manner, 
appearance, companionship, she was the very 
essence and incarnation of mediocrity ; but in her 
closet, " alone with glory," the mask was thrown 
aside, the true nature vindicated itself, and^ 
yielding herself up with an abandon much the 
more unrestrained because of the habitual 
shackles imposed, she gave full scope to the 
promptings and inspirations of her luxuriant ima- 
gination and fervid heart, improvising forth 
strains with such prodigal and marvellous facility, 
clothed, too, in language of such felicitous beauty, 
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that the name then bestowed on her so generally^ 
of the ^' En^ish Sappho/' seemed the fittest appel- 
lation wherewith to describe her. At this 
period her position was in many respects an en- 
Tiable one : the prestige of a great name encir- 
cling her — ^publishers vying with each other in 
their eagerness to purchase her next new poem 
— ^youth in possession, an onward career of 
surpassing brightness predicated for her — ^the 
fkedj caressed, and courted guest of many — ^the 
much-beloyed and prized of her own — the future 
seemed now clothed in hues of light. As it was 
known she had lost her parents, and that her 
nearest tie was a brother, younger, I believe, 
than herself, then educating for the Church, to 
whom she behaved with most bounteous and 
sisteriy love, it was to be expected that admirers, 
not few but many, would throng around her, 
offering the attractions of hand, heart, name, 
home, and all the other temptations which love- 
sick young gentlemen lay at the feet of the 
lady of their love. It was understood, to speak 
in plain language, that L. E. L. had several very 
advantageous offers of marriage ; but she listened, 
and laughed, and refused — alas ! not always. 
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This is no biography of L. E. L. ; such has 
been well and worthily written by a kindred 
spirit, himself now dust and ashes ; but any re- 
cord of her, however brief, would be incomplete 
if omitting a special reference to that mournful 
catastrophe which — 

*' £re time had touched her with decay, 
Swept her from time and life away, 
To reahns of everlasting day." 

With the gift of great genius she had its too 
frequently doomed accompaniments— sorrow, suf- 
fering, and premature death. 

To the inheritor of supreme mental endow- 
ments how often does a pitiless and malignant 
destiny make requital for the possession by a 
life sharpened by keen, lacerating vicissitude; 
burdened with such heavy, intolerable agony, that 
the early heart-break and quiet grave are the 
consummation dreaded I Not so — say, rather, the 
accomplishment most yearningly and longingly 
wished for I 

I have said that the young poetess was wooed ; 
the result at last came — that she was won. I 
never saw Mr. Maclean, her fiiture husband, so 
cannot tell what special attractions he enjoyed, 
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which, after so many had fiuled, gave to his 
suit acceptance and success; but one is led to 
imagine he most have possessed in her eyes some 
singular and overmling fiiscination which atoned 
and compensated for the willing surrender of 
all the advantages she was then environed with 
— ^the echo of fame, the gentle voice of flattery, 
the faith and sustainment of attached friends, 
the stimulating whirl of London society, with its 
brilliant throngs, or snug, joyous literary coteries 
— sevemnce from her own cherished, dear na- 
tive land — all were to be resigned and relin- 
quished, for what? — a residence in another hemi- 
sphere — alien alike to her in race, religion, and 
clime. The soft, green plains of England, with 
its endearing associations and holy memories, ex- 
changed for a home with strangers in the bum- 
ing, arid soil of Africa. But the choice was 
made — ^the voluntary renouncement achieved — 
the tender links sundered — and Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon became the wife of Mr. Maclean, and 
shortly afterwards sailed with him for Cape 
Coast Castle, Africa, of which he was the ap- 
pointed governor. She arrived there in safety; 
and for awhile there came such hopeful, cheer- 
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ing accounts from her, that those who had grieved, 
murmured at, and opposed the union, became 
in a manner reconciled to it, and repined no 
more, rejoicing that she had now obtained a 
fixed and permanent position, the solid comforts 
and appliances of worldly prosperity, and, far 
above all there in import and consideration, a 
husband's strong and sheltering arm to defend 
and protect her. But scarcely had the appre- 
hensions of her friends for her future fate sub- 
sided into serene content, from the belief that 
she was happy, when the news came — abrupt, 
startling, and appalling — ^that she was dead! — 
killed by an overdose of prussic acid, administered 
by her own hand. At the last Great Assize, when 
the secrets of all hearts will be laid bare, the 
key to all mysteries obtained — when guilt will 
receive its punishment, innocence its reward — 
then, and not till then, will the real facts of 
poor L. E. L.'s untimely and suspicious death 
be explained and elucidated. Kumour, with its 
busy tongue, told at the time a dark story of 
bitter wrong and cruel perfidy — of affection out- 
raged and trampled on — of the existence of 
another and earlier — an unholy, but stronger tie 
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— n^enc&B^ td^ jouB^infemlieriievfltis^a 
home, dteneatimg km suMtitT and uwurpin g tke 
phce she alMNild CD in tke heurt of lier kn»- 
band. Ucfw maA of duB was &lae, liair fittle 
tme^ it is not for me to decide — I repeat it, be- 
canae it was talked o^ and obtained credence 
witk manj at the time. Enoo^ tor aonow and 
mourning she £ed — tbat ber own band qoendied, 
arrestedy and stopped tor erer tbe eoaning 
blood and tbrobbii^ poke. Some arezred tbat 
sbe bad recomnBe to tbe poiBQn as a remedial 
measorcy to aDa j tbe symptoms of a complaint 
die laboured under, and tbat on tbis &tal occa* 
non sbe bad inadTcrtenil j g^ren beredf an OTcr- 
doee. Bat tboee wbo knew ber best beBered 
not tbis. Bot eren if ber death was one of 
nitentional sdf-immolation, will not jitj weep in 
merrifbl compasaonatenesB orer ber descdate and 
earij grsTcT If what cafammj said was troe — 
that ebe bad left fiune and home, coontzy and 
fiiendsy slaked ber heart's (all freight of lore 
and affection on one TOitore, and bankmptcj 
was the iag oe can we wonder that the effect 
of the moital shock dislocated and coerced, as 
it were, the moral dements of her being oat of 
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their healthy adaptation and fitness — memory, 
despotic and remorseless, ceaselessly plying its 
work of pain. The very excess of her own ima- 
gination turned against herself, heightening and 
embeUishing her sorrows. 

The scene around her, ynth its dusky inha- 
bitants, strange, uncouth accents — ^e thought, 
most hideous of all, that she had been deceived 
and betrayed — ^all those influences working, goad- 
ing, and exasperating. 

It may be that reason fell prostrate in the con- 
flict, and that in the rashness of desperation 
she rushed — 

^^ Mad from lifers history, glad to death^s mystery 

Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere, anywhere out of the world." 

With admiration of her genius, who will refuse 
— ^however caused— commiseration for her tragic 
fate? 
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THE EARL OF CARNARVON. 

As it was through the kindness of the Earl of 
Camarvon I obtained my passport of introduc-* 
tion to the Duke of Wellington, and as he 
was a man of great talent in himself, and the 
father of the present Earl, who has already dis- 
tinguished himself in the political hemisphere, 
a short sketch of him may not be unaecept* 
able. 

Lord Carnarvon, when Lord ToKheatear, in- 
dulged much in Uterary pursuits, and associated 
much with literary people. JBLe was the author 
of more than one work. A poem he wrote, 
called the ^^Moor," had some yery int^restiog 
notes attached to it, iDustratiTe of the baUts 
and manners of the ^Moon of Granada.*^ 
One of these I made the sidi|ect of some 
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verses, which, being published, led to my ac- 
quaintanceship with him. He was a most 
amiable man, with the same refinement in 
manner and appearance which his son has ; and 
which ought ever — would that it did so! — ^to 
characterize the class to which he belonged. 
Yet even then, though in the summer of life, 
he bore about him the languor and unmistak- 
able traces of imperfect health, which resulted, 
too soon for his family and friends, all of whom 
regarded him with tenderness and honour, in 
consigning him to an early grave. 

I do not know whether he left any MS. of a 
play behind him; he certainly meditated writ- 
ing one, and talked much of his desire to shine 
as a dramatist. I think this predilection was 
fostered, perhaps originated, by his great admi- 
ration, as an actress, of Fanny Kemble (Mrs. 
Butler). He said he never missed a night when 
she performed ; and that often when he went 
to the theatre he used to sit at the back of 
the box with closed eyes, merely to listen to 
the music of her voice. Doubtless the posses- 
sion of this gift constitutes one of the elements 
which have made her ^^ Readings " so eminently 
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popular and attractive. I conclude this very- 
brief chronicle of him, with the tribute of sin- 
cere respect to his virtues, talents, and me- 
mory. 



THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Ik the sketches which compose this volume I 
have selected those persons whose celebrity 
would interest the general reader, and with 
whom I was so individually connected by the ties 
of friendship, that opportunity was offered me 
of accurately describing their wonted habits and 
manners. But the truth which has guided my pen 
in every word I have written induces me to state 
that my knowledge of the Duke of Wellington 
was confined to a few interviews ; yet as any re- 
membrance of him whose name is immortal in the 
annak of fame has a special interest and attraction 
for all England's sons and daughters, and as pos- 
terity will alike share in the desire to hear of 
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liis lightest words or actions, I am tempted to 
record my own (slight as they were) personal 
experiences of him. 

I am a great enemy to egotism and vanity; 
and I have scrupulously endeavoured, as far as 
it was possible, in this book, to individualize 
and identify my own personality in connection 
with the ^^ sketches" as little as it was possi- 
ble. K in this one of the Duke of Wellington 
I deviate from a rule I would ever gladly ob- 
serve, I trust the reader will give me credit for 
the extreme unwillingness with which I do 
so. 

There was no alternative, in transcribing my 
impressions of the Great Duke of Wellington, 
but to report what he said to my own insig- 
nificant little self. 

The following was the occasion which led to 
my first seeing him in private life. He was 
then in office. 

A young married lady friend was solicitous 
of obtaining from him some favour for a rela- 
tive, which she believed he had the power to 
bestow. She had procured a letter of introduc- 
tion to him from a mutual acquaintance; and 
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this being forwarded to him^ resulted in his 
writing in reply, appointing her to call on him 
at a certain hour and day at Apsley House. 
She requested me, as her most intimate friend, 
to accompany her thither. I may here remark, 
that she was one of the prettiest of Eve's 
daughters I have ever known. Her picture now 
adorns the walls of one of our public national 
galleries ; and it was only very recently, whilst 
visiting it, I heard repeated exclamations amongst 
the crowd of ^ Oh, look at that lovely creature 
up there! — ^is she not beautiful f 

This illustoites the accuracy of my testimony 
to her personal attractiveness — not being at all 
in coincidence with that opinion of the poet, 
who avers that 



iC 



Beurty mudomed is adorned the most.' 



My fnend, when so nnumal and important an 
event was to take place as a visit to the world's 
greatest living hero, bad taken especial pains 
with her toQette — ^whicby <» tins occanon, was 
in fiudtless taste^ and of costly materiaL .She 
really looked so bewitching, that 1 told ber, a^ 
we drove akng^ that I was min the iron Ihike 

VOL. I. t 
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would find her irresistible^ and surrender a ready 
accordance to her petition. 

We arrived at his well*known residence at 
the exact moment intimated — ^half-past nine in 
the morning — and were shown into a large, of 
course handsomely-furnished, room, mto which, 
as it was the' depth of winter, sundry domestics 
were constantly entering to attend to and re- 
plenish the fire. Each time the door opened was 
a trial of nerve to my poor young friend, as she 
imagined it ushered in the Duke. After we 
had waited what seemed to our impatience a 
considerable time, unannounced, unattended, the 
Hero of Waterloo suddenly stood before us. 

The abruptness of his entrance completely 
threw me off my guard, and I exclaimed aloud, 
very stupidly now I think, "It is the Duke 
himself I" 

He was dressed in ftdl uniform, as he was 
about to proceed to some Court or military 
ceremonial, I forget which, held that day. It 
cannot surely be necessary that I should enter 
into a description of his appearance and fear 
tures, which countless portraits have made fami* 
liar to every man, woman, and child in the Bri- 
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tish Empire* In all the infinity of pictures and 
busts taken of him, sufficient likeness is per- 
petuated to transmit an accurate idea of him 
to posterity, and the unborn will see the type 
and fashion of him whose glory will last whilst 
England herself survives. The only thing that 
struck me, when brought into personal contact 
with him, was that he seemed much shorter 
than I had fancied, and than he looked on 
horseback, where alone I had seen him before. 
My friend, who ordinarily was remarkable for 
the ease and . gracef uhiess of her manner, on 
this unfortunate occasion completely lost all 
self-possession ; and in fact was speechless — un- 
able to stammer out one articulate word. The 
Duke regarded her for awhile with cold and 
pitOess gaze, nor sought in the remotest degree 
to remove or dissipate the confusion which so 
overpoweringly and really distressingly overcame 
her. 

Finding she did not speak, he said, in a 
voice of exceeding sternness, "What paper is 
that you hold in your hand?" She faltered 
out that it embodied the petition she came to 

request in behalf 'of her relative. "Give it 

£ 2 
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me I" he said. He took it from her and read 
it attentively over; and then in tones the most 
curt, most harsh, most hopelessly and inexorably 
decisive, said, ^^I am not the proper person to 
apply to about this. I could not do it if I 
wished — I do not know that I should if I 
could;^ 

In conveying this cruel negative, not one 
softening tone of manner — not one transient 
look of sympathy or admiration in anywise min- 
gled with or mitigated the pain he inflicted on 
his beautiful suppliant. I was petrified that a 
man could be so ungentle and uncourteous to 
any woman, much less to such a one as then 
stood before him. Nor can I now account for 
his severe, I may almost add ungentlemanly, 
reception of her, except by the supposition that 
he was annoyed at her exceeding nervousness — a 
phase of feeling alike to him unknown — ^per- 
haps incomprehensible ; and possibly he thought 
it was assumed for effect, which it certainly was 
not; and as he was known to detest anything 
approximating to affectation or unreality, re- 
solved, it might be, to punish what he fancied an 
exhibition of it. 
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But if I was astonished at his treatment of 

Mrs. , I was yet more immeasurably so 

when, as I had never opened my lips except 
to utter the exclamation as he entered the room, 
he came up to me, took hold of both my hands, 
and said, in the gentlest and blandest of tones, 
"Is there anything I can do for yout" "No, 
thank your Grace — I merely came as this lady's 
friend,'' was my reply. And so our brief inter- 
view terminated ; and from the moment we en- 
tered the carriage that awaited us, to the period 
vrhen we arrived at my friend's house, I was 
entertained with nothing but the most vehement 
anathemas uttered by her against the " brutality " 
of the Duke, as she called it, and wondering 
amazement at the cause of his extraordinary 
urbanity to me. 

It was a few years after this that a military 
friend of mine, who had been in the Peninsular 
War, was associated with me in preparing a 
volume, comprising anecdotes and episodes con- 
nected with that campaign. My friend, who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of the Duke of 
Wellington, was very desirous that the book 
should be dedicated to him. I happened to 
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name this one day in conversation with Lord 
Carnarvon, and he at once offered to furnish 
me with a note of introduction to the Duke. 
I accepted it, and for the second time was a 
visitor to Apsley House. Arrived there, I was 
interrogated by the porter in these words: — 
"Have you an appointment with the Duk^ 
madam, for he gives no audience without t " I re- 
plied that I held in my hands a letter from 
him, in answer to the one of introduction I had 
forwarded from Lord Carnarvon, fixing that 
morning for me to call. I was then allowed to 
enter. This time there was no showing into ante- 
chambers, no tedious preliminary half-hour of 
suspense and expectation. On giving my card, 
I was conducted at once to his presence. He 
was habited in the ordinary costume of a private 
gentleman, and seated in his library, writing at a 
table. In after-years, when his name was but 
one of . England's traditional glories — when^ 
amidst the grief and mourning of the entire 
nation, of which he was the most honoured son, 
his ashes had been conveyed to their mausoleum 
at St. Paul's — ^when nought was left of his bodily 
presence to tell where he had been but the dumb 
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inanimate remembrances of the spots he had in- 
habited, the furniture he had used — ^when, even 
to look at these, eager thousands thronged 
to Apsley House. As I passed through the 
rooms, and Tiras at length conducted to the lib« 
rary, how vividly did memory conjure up and 
restore every word and look and gesture of the 
prolonged interview I had passed with the Duke 
in it I 

There stood the same table still ; there the 
chair in which he was sitting when I entered ; 
there the inkstand. All the little accessories 
brought him so forcibly, to remembrance, that I 
could almost have imagined him present, and 
could scarcely realize the fact that while these 
lay present before me, and tangible to my 
touch — He, the Mighty One, who had in- 
vested them with an extrinsic interest — ^^ was 
not!'' * 

But to return to my interview. He received 
me most courteously and kindly, himself rising to 
place a chair for me. He looked at me with in- 
tense scrutiny, and then said — ^^ So you are a 
finiend of Lord Carnarvon. Ah I he is a good 
man. Is he better? I was sorry to hear he had 
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been ill.'*' He then reverted to the subject which 
had led me to seek the interview, asking me many 
questions about my military friend — ^the name of 
his regiment — ^how long he had been in the army, 
&c., &C.9 winding up with the remark, uttered 
with a playful smile — ^^The fact is, I suppose, 
you are going to be married to him. Is it not 
so ? " I gave a truthful negative to the question. 
**Well, never mind — ^it is no business' of mine. 
But tell me — ^have I not seen you before t I am 
sure I have." It was said he never forgot any 
one he had once spoken to, I then recounted 
my former interview, when I accompanied Mrs. 

. " Oh ! I remember it perfectly — the little 

woman that was so frightened at me. I did not 
like her : I thought her artificial. I take likings 
and dislikings in a moment. I thought, after 
you were gone, of your refusal when I offered to 
do anything for you. It is not often this occurs 
to me : I assure you it is much more frequently 
/ that have to say ^ No'" — ^laughing heartily as he 
said it. " But, come now, tell me all about your- 
self. Are your parents living t — are you a widow t 
— have you any children t — and what made you 
literary t " These interrogatories were spoken 
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somewhat rapidly. I then gave him a short bio- 
graphy of my then brief, but too eventful life, to 
the details of which he listened with the deepest 
interest — going into the minutest facts — com- 
menting with singular shrewdness and sagacity 
on some of the events narrated. He showed an 
extraordinary aptitude in discerning truth. A 
casual word or expression sufficed for him at once 
to comprehend a meaning not expressed. When, 
in the course of my brief history, I had to tell of 
sorrow suffered, wrong inflicted, nothing could 
exceed the kindly — ^I might say tender — sympathy 
he evinced* Of my father he inquired much. 
When I told him he had been identified greatly 
with Wilberforce and others in writing pamphlets, 
&c., towards the achievement of that great and 
noble work, the abolition of the Slave-trade — 
" Was your father English t You are not an 
Englishwoman ? " 

'^ Your grace, I am a Scotch woman." 
"Well, you may be, though you are not 
the least like one ; but I am certain of this^ 
you have Italian blood in your veins — ^you are the 
image of an Italian lady I once took a great in- 
terest in " (I wonder who it was?). ** I thought 
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SO the instant I saw you some years since." 

Had he been a friend of years — one con« 
nected by ties of long companionship and inti- 
macy, he could not have entered with more 
anxious^ eager interest into my plans and pro- 
jects, nor furnished me with wiser, safer counsel 
for my future career. After a very long in- 
terview, during which I had several times 
offered to depart, all of which proposals were met 
with the words — 

'^ Sit down again^ I tell you. I want to hear 
more." 

" But your grace's time is so valuable.'* 

''I should soon dismiss you if I wished it." 

I remembered, in the case of my poor friend, 
how abruptly he had indeed accomplished this. 

'^ Will you take some refreshment t — ^perhaps 
you will like some tea, you women seem always 
ready for tea." 

I laughed, and told him I had breakfasted long 
since. 

We then commenced chatting again. 

*^ What time do you get up in the mom- 
ing?" 

« Eight o'clock." 
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"Well, that is not very early — I rise much 
earlier than that." 

Whilst talking with him, I could scarcely ima- 
gine that in the simple, unaffected man before 
me, the warm and kindly sympathizer with 
woman's griefs, the familiar adviser in the minor 
occurrences of a life so different from his, it 
was the irritable Duke of Wellington I was 
conversing with, the greatest warrior of the age, 
the profound statesman and legislator. He, too, 
who, as rumour had asserted, was entitled to his 
sobriquet of the Iron Duke, from his stem in- 
vulnerability to pity, compassion, or sympathy. 
Never in my experience of life had I met 
with a man more gracious in manner. I was as 
perfectly at my ease whilst talking to him as if 
he had been one of my oldest, most familiar 
friends. 

At last, for even the pleasantest things must 
have a termination, the servant entered with a 
card, saying the gentleman was waiting to see 
him. 

" Well, now I suppose I must really let you 
go. Now, do not be offended at what I am 
going to say — ^youliterary people are not always 
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very rich. Do you want any money to bring 
out this bookt — If so, I will write you a cheque 
for any amount you choose to name/' 

He took the pen in his hand, and placed the 
cheque-book before him* 

" Come, what sum shall I write for t " 

I really believe if I had said 500/. he would 
have written it ; but drawing myself up with 
a terrible air of offended dignity, I an- 
swered — 

" Oh ! your grace, I did not come here for 
money 1 " 

He looked at my flashing eyes and kindling 
cheek, saying, in a good-tempered way — 

*^ Come, now, do not look so angry — I would 
not hurt your feelings for the world ; but I am 
so anxious you should let me do something for 
you.'' 

" Well, let me, then, as I asked you, dedi- 
cate the book, please, to you, and take a copy 
of it." 

" That you certainly may do ; only put in a 
paragraph to say I am not responsible for all 
the anecdotes narrated in it. As for a copy, I 
will take the whole impression if you like. I 
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should like to see Captain . If you will 

name any day when I shall find him at your 
house, I will call on you," 

An arrangement for this was effected, and so 
our interview terminated. 

I may here remark, that the book, after all, 
was never published. My military friend was 
seized with rheumatic fever shortly after my 
interview with the Duke, which unhappily proved 
fatal ; and his death left me in no inclination, 
even if possessed of the capacity, to bring the 
intended work before the world. 
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EDWAED mVlNG. 

Wonj> it wefe poasble to diaaocKite the name 
of Edward LryiDg firom the aect who ha¥e adopted 
his appellation wherebj to d]stingixiE«h themselves 
in the religions creeds of the daj. The world in 
its experiences presents as with strange anomalies 
and attftling «tiigo0kn«-«»« of groter in. 
consistence than this: of a creed whose ad- 
herents and profeaors hare knt themselves to 
the adoption of the wiklest extravagancies — the 
indulgence and practice of sneh absurd fim- 
tasies, which it is acarcdj too harsh to stigma- 
tize as firandnlent impostures; and the fomider 
of that sect exhihiting in himsdf the embodi- 
ment of rare inteUeetoal gifts and endowments^ 
combined with a nature of most lojal integrity 

YOL. I. I 
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and simple guileless truthfulness — ^blending the 
very rare admixture of colossal genius with 
child-like innocence and unsuspectingness. 

A most unjust issue has been the consequence. 
For the follies of the *^ Irvingites," to which 
the finger of scorn points with ridicule and 
derision — being identified with the honoured 
name of Edward Irving — have^ to a certain 
extent, cast a sullying obscurity over it, unjust 
and undeserved — ^Time, with its righteous arbi- 
tration and unbiassed adjudicature, will yet do 
justice to his memory, and rescue it from the 
shadows which still, lingeringly, gather around it. 
I rejoice to advert to one step which has lately 
been taken in the direction of this good cause. I 
allude to the exquisite and most eloquent article 
on Edward Irving, contributed, some months 
since, to the pages of a leading Magazine, sud 
to be from the pen of one of our very greatest 
and most popular living writers. 

This long and beautifully written tribute was 
alike worthy of him who penned it, and him to 
whom it was dedicated and consecrated. It wss 
well observed, in the pages referred to, that a 
good biography of Edward Irving has yet to be 
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written — that the one extant is too meagre and 
unsatisfactory. Wonld that his early friend and 
school-mate^ Thomas Carlyle, would undertake 
the task — who better could fulfil it T 

It is scarcely necessary, I should think, to 
inform even the youngest amongst my readers, 
that the Hev. Edward Irving was a minister of 
the Scottish Church, and one of the greatest 
preachers of modem times. And here I cannot 
help observing — ^what in journalism and society is 
made so frequently a subject of remaik and reffret 
— ^the extraordinary dearth of good preachers in 
the present day. I may add, unfortnnatdy with 
truth, of good readers also. How and why is 
thid ? Occupying the loftiest ground aangned to 
man here, as interpreters of the mandates of the 
Most High, and the ordained priests charged 
with the mission of conveying the message of 
divine reconciliation and love fixm the Sedeemer 
of the world — ^with such snUime and ^orions 
themes to dilate and discourse on — how is it that 
so very few seem touched or warmed by the 
grandeur and elevatiim of the task devolved on 
them, and exercise so feeble a sway over the 
feelings and conscienoes of dieir hetareni That 

f2 
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in this vocation of life the demand is in excess of 
the supply is abundantly evidenced by the &ct 
that wherever a preacher, who is at all in ad- 
vance of the average standard, is to be heard, 
the church or chapel which is the scene of his 
ministrations is thronged to such inconvenience 
that it becomes almost a penalty to form one of 
the congregation. This manifests th& desire to 
listen to zeal and earnestness wherever it is to be 
found; and would act, one would fancy, as an 
incentive and encouragement to others to "go 
and do likewise." In the metropolis it might be 
expected that first-rate preachers would abound. 
Is this the case ? Is it not rather true that there 
are not above half-a-dozen who may be named as 
such, or who can claim pre-eminence for eloquence 
and oratorical power ? In the ordinary routine of 
preachers their sermons are composed of the most 
trite common-place truisms— delivered, too, with 
such lifeless and icy frigidity, such a total abne- 
gation of all feeling — ^too often even of solemnity 
— that it is only the sacred nature of the subject 
treated of, the place it is breathed in, that secures 
our attention. 

Against our readers, too, the same complaint 
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may be urged. It seems almost incredible that 
men of refined tastes and superior education and 
intelligence could read the prayers which com- 
prise the beautiful and sublime Liturgy of the 
Church of England in the manner they so fre- 
quently do — often irreverently hurried over, or 
drawled out with a tedious and provoking mo- 
notony ; without emotion, or point, or emphasis — 
thus entirely marring the effect of the most 
exquisite devotional compositions which unin- 
spired wisdom ever dictated. 

And now, to return to the subject of this 
sketch, I have said he was one of the greatest 
preachers of modem times. And if the vastness 
of the multitudes who thronged to hear him is 
any attestation of the fact, let me record that 
the attraction of any modem popular preacher 
is as nothing in comparison to what he then 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Spurgeon, when announced to preach, is 
followed by his admirers in hundreds and thou* 
sands. But even these vast assemblages are 
insignificant to the besi^ng crowds who not 
alone choked up Cross Street, Hatton Garden^ 
where the little Scotch cbnrcb which was the 
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scene of Mr. Irving's first ministrations was 
situated, but lined every street which directly 
or indirectly gave access to this same Cross 
Street, and made them equally impassable. 
Hatton Garden itself exhibited the spectacle of 
its footpaths filled with masses of persons all 
surging onwards towards the Scotch church; 
while the carriage-way was filled with a conti- 
nuity of vehicles, which often extended the whole 
length from Cross Street to Holborn. 

From the immense affluence of persons who 
rushed to hear him, it was found absolutely ne- 
cessary, for safety's sake, that strangers should 
only be admitted within the church by tiqkets. 
These were alone obtainable from the deacons. 
One of these — a Scotchman, of course — was a 
friend of my father's, who was a native of 
dear old Scotland. From this deacon I have 
heard the most ridiculous anecdotes of ^^the 
bribery and corruption" with which he was 
assailed by fair women and wise legislators to 
obtain a single admission to the church. He 
had been frequently offered five guineas for one 
ticket. That this was always refused I need 
scarcely add. It was through the kindness of 
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this gentleman, who gave my father two tickets, 
that I Mras taken to hear Edward Irving, a treat 
often subsequently repeated, and through whom 
I was afterwards personally made known to the 
great Scotch preacher. 

The obscure church in Cross Street where I 
first heard him was a small, unpretending edifice, 
with even less, if it is possible, of decoration and 
adornment about it than is usually observable in 
Scotch places of worship. We had to be in 
Cross Street long before the doors were opened ; 
but at length were admitted, and, through the 
deacon's mediation, good seats were assigned iis« 
The church was closely packed with a dcsise 
mass of people. Amongst these were eaoly dis- 
tinguishable the CMrdinary seatJuJders and wor- 
shippers, whose jdain and rimjde zppesanoiee 
were contrasted on tlas oecamm by tbe Ibie 
dresses of the kdy sinmgen* Some of the 
greatest cdebrities of the day wcie preteai — 
titled beantiea, renowned senatoii^ e min ent 
authors, all eager afike to bear and $ee the 
new and wondetfid p t ead i cr ^ whu^te name wm 
on every tongoe, wkoae pictore wa«r m ettfry 
shop. 
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The service commenced at eleven o'clock ; and 
precisely at that hour, amidst the breathless stiU- 
ness of the congregation, Edward Irving "entered 
the pulpit. He was one of the grandest-looking 
specimens of humanity I have ever beheld. 
There was something absolutely awe-inspiring in 
the majestic stateliness of his appearance. He 
was of colossal dignity and bulk. Broad expan- 
sive forehead, features of faultless sculpture- 
like regularity, a mouth and chin exquisitely 
proportioned, a complexion pale and colourless as 
marble, which even the strong impulses of emo- 
tion and excitement scarcely ever tinted with the 
faintest crimson glow — hair literally black as 
the raven's wing, in extraordinary profusion, 
which descended in thick luxuriant masses down 
to his very shoulders; and above all these 
adjuncts to physical beauty, an expression 
pervading his countenance of such ineffable 
serenity, such sweet benignity, such saint-like 
holiness — that what was said at the time seemed 
but truth, that his countenance resembled 
the traditional portraits of the " Salvator 
Mundi." 

Such was Edward Irving in bodily appearance 
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^^ superb human being," such as nature rarely 
fashions. He was one of those persons to whom 
the closest proximity was the most favourable. 
His was not a face to which ^^ distance lends 
enchantment to the view;" in contact you saw 
the fact that he was a pre-eminently hand- 
some man. The defect under which he unfor- 
tunately laboured in one of his eyes, his 
exceeding paDor, the exuberance and n^igeot 
arrangement of his black hair, even the extrsH 
ordinary magnitude of his height — all, in fiict, of 
the picturesqueness of hia Maspect near, at a dis- 
tance told against him, and he looked wild^ 
singular, almost supeniatiiraL Xofluag emM 
exceed the rich, mdlow mooe in the Umem of Ui 
voice — solenui, fbD, and soooroiH, jet witbal 
having within its eompam cadeottm cif snefa 
mournful mdodj and teadcmcai aa iImMhI ihe 
heart's core to Esten to. 

I remember wlicn he bcpni to wfnak^ aftfi Im 
utt^ed his ibit wetds, ^Let m wmMf G^ tjfj 
smging to kis fome^ iut^ I l&M^gM I kirf 
never heard % wmee of snefa inr^Ktikifis^ Hm 
manner of rtadaag tfce ^fonf&raai^'* 6r J^fUMiy 
was very femaikafcfe ; and w«i mmifU m f&m^ m^ 
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was, was a model of consummate feeling and 
elocution. 

If ever there was a preacher who seemed God- 
commissioned — ^it was Edward Irving: he was 
the living impersonation, to the eye and mind, of 
some of the prophets of old, realizing to imagina- 
tion all the attributes we invest them with. His 
bitter and vehement denunciations against the 
sins and iniquities which desecrate and blot this 
fair earth — his burning and impassioned zeal, 
which sometimes almost touched the confines of 
frenzy — the gorgeous splendour of his language, 
studded with images and metaphors of rare 
poetic beauty — all recalled the remembrance 
and association of the men to whom the Most 
High vouchsafed his inspiration, and delegated 
the solemn task of promulgating His supreme 
law. It sometimes happens that the personality 
of a preacher — so to speak — clings so pertinar 
ciously to him, and is ever so obviously and un- 
pleasantly manifested, that the effect of what he 
utters is lessened and marred by this inseparable 
and disturbing identity. Not so was it with 
Edward Irving : you saw, when he entered the 
pulpit and stood before his congregation, that he 
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had divorced himself from his own individuality^ 
as far as in him lay. 

He only remembered and felt that he had 
taken his stand as the expounder of God's will 
and word ; and all his nature was imbued^ as it 
were, with the sanctity of his embassy. Alike 
now were forgotten all the mean trivialities — the 
ephemeral interests — ^the poor and fugitive con- 
cerns of sublunary life — even its tenderest ties, 
its bitterest griefs, were banished from recollec- 
tion. Nothing was remembered in fulfilment of 
his mission, but to dedicate his every thought 
and faculty to strengthen the wavering, exhort 
the sinner, warn the profligate^ console the peni- 
tent with words of peace and pardon, and {proclaim 
aloud to all the only path which leads to ttlva- 
tion. For this akme he kboured, strove, and 
struggled, with a oneness and eooeeotraiiveti^ss 
of purpose — an iatenge and pasmoate u\m$yiUm^ 
ment to the workings and pnMi»ptiO||;s of ttM; r#- 
li^ous enthosiasiii wiiidi contrcAed bim, n$A w\A^^h 
left no occupatioo for tlie adnusMOO and iktHifj^ 
of inferior ageodes and aseiKiiies^ AimJ K^ ibis 
^^ verily he had bis reward/* m ih^ *MUfMUi*^ 
unexampled power be immUmMA vy^sr Ui$ 
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auditors — the mastery he achieved over their 
sympathies and attention. 

It was said — and I have heard his own lips 
confirm the words — that while preaching he was 
not cognizant of anything around him. His 
dearest friend might be near — ^he saw him not. 
The upturned faces of the listening mass, who 
hung in entranced stillness on his every accent, 
were unnoted — of nothing was he conscious, but 
that he was discoursing to men who had souls to 
save — of judgment and eternity — of the Creator 
who made, and the Saviour who redeemed, 
them. 

It has been urged against his preaching, and 
with truth, that he was not sufficiently practical in 
his sermons. It is to be regretted that this was 
so ; one of the operating causes to this effect was 
the lonely isolation he so much lived in. Content 
to commune with his own nature, and make his 
chiefest companion the Bible. 

In this too much separation of himself from 
his fellow-men, and neglecting by association to 
acquaint himself with their follies, prejudices, and 
passions, and learn their avenues to vulnerability — 
^ think he erred much. For surely, if a great 
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preacher is abo to be a great teadier, fe oi^^ to 
mix and miii^ in tlie broad and boar hi^kwajn 
of life — be one <rf the aetire W M Mubqa of Natnre'a 
great f amilj, and look at hiimanilj aa it is in ita 
everydaj aspect, not tlnoog^ the fantastic ideal 
of imaginalioo, or the too often £dee and iDosorj 
portnutare of books. Then, and then oaljj can 
he know how to deal with the flesh-and-blood 
creatures it is his pro^rince to guide in time and 
prepare for eternity. 

He preached quite eztempore, without any 
notes; and considOTng this — the Tarietj of hL« 
language, embellished as it was by the dboioest 
and mo^ prodigal imagery, was as eztnordinary 
as the rushing continaous torr^it of words fiiiidi 
flowed from his Ups. He had eirexy qualification 
for an orator of the highest order ; his action was 
not redundant, but singularly graceful and im- 
presfiive. When li& uplifted arm was raised on 
high, or, as was sometimes the case, both arms 
were stretched forth, the gesture gave great sig- 
nificance and efficacy to what he uttered. His 
magnificent Toioe, fdien thundering his denuncia- 
tions, had an electrifying power, and there were 
those who really seemed quite cowed by its 
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terror-striking potency. His prayers were by fkr 
the most beautiful of unprepared compositions I 
ever listened to. The outpourings of a holy d^ 
Yotional nature, clothed in words the most appro- 
priate : they were, too, not chargeable with that 
tautology so often the fault of extempore pray- 
ing. 

His attraction and popularity continued for a 
period perfectly unprecedented, and he was re- 
garded by some of his followers with a reverence 
amounting almost to idolatry. 

Some years since, long after his fitful existence 
had terminated, when malice, and envy, and per- 
secution could no more aim their deadly shafts at 
his poor guileless heart — when that noble heart 
was ^^ dust and ashes," in the solemn shades of 
Glasgow Cathedral — ^I was lodging at a house in 
a watering-place, the landlady of which had for- 
merly kept one at Islington, I think she said, 
where Irving had resided when in the filll blaze of 
his triumphant, though evanescent career. She 
spoke of him more as of a saint than an ordinary 
mortal. She averred nothing could exceed the 
simplicity, even innocency, of his life and habits — - 
and, limited as were his means, his great and ex- 
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pansive generosity; and said that the homage paid^ 
the invitations offered, and presents sent — the adu- 
lation, verging on worship, rendered to him by 
some of the fairest and highest amongst the En- 
glish nobility, were scarcely credible to those who 
had not witnessed it ; and were, to use her own 
phrase, ^^ Quite enough to turn the poor gentle- 
man's head." She asserted, what I had before 
heard, that more than one woman of rank prof- 
fered unsought to share the nikme and destinies of 
the young preacher. 

But vainly did temptation assault that loyal 
nature, or seek to make it swerve from its innate 
dignity and fisdthfulness. He was proof against 
all blandishments ; and it is surely to his honour 
to record that when at the very pnoade of his 
fame, when pomp and beauty, and wealdi and 
station, offered themsdves to Us aceeptaaee if 
false to his piloted troth, he yielded not to 
the seductive guiles ; but wheo assured of ereo 
a small competence, hurried fivm the seene of bis 
glory to a quiet and sequestered manse in Seat* 
land, there to fulfil his sHfgiwirf, and efauia iIm^ 
portionless bride to wfaooiy in caifier and ofcnienrer 
life, he had been sftsnted, 9kt fm mme ymn 
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shared, and was a helpmate to, his labours. But 
she, too, has now followed him to eternity. I£ 
I am rightly informed, of his offspring four yet 
live. 

It is not always, I grieve to say, that the 
preacher to whom we have listened with most 
admiration in the pulpit, when brought into per« 
sonal collision with, endorses by his demeanour 
and conduct the high estimation we had previ- 
ously formed of hinCi. Of too many I may say — 
as others have often been compelled to say — 
" would that I had never known him out of his 
pulpit." But not so did I of the pious and gentle 
Edward Irving. In private he faultlessly dis" 
charged all the relationships of life : as pastor, 
citizen, friend, as well as in the more sacred cha- 
racter of husband and father, he was alike irre- 
proachable. When I was first introduced to him, 
what most struck me was his extraordinary sim- 
plicity and unaffectedness of manner, his total 
exemption from pretension, or least tendency to 
self-glorification. He had all the freshness and 
candour — the trustful artlessness, I might say — 
of very childhood. 

Instead of being, as he was, a denizen of the 
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metropolis, joa might have fancied he was one 
living afar from its pomps and vanities. So en- 
tirely did he seem to exist in his own inner life of 
holy thoughts and lofty imaginings. Never were 
yon once reminded that he was the flattered, pam- 
pered idol of the day. The incense came near, 
but left no trace behind of its sullying intoxica- 
tion. Had he been a dweller amongst solitudes, 
with the forest trees and tuneful birds alone for 
his companions, he could not have preserved 
greater singleness and purity of thought and cha- 
racter. His conversation had chiefly reference to 
rtligious subjects. Now and then a transient 
curiosity would manifest itself in the actions and 
pursuits of the outer world; and he would ask 
questions, as if of the ^^ sayings and doings " of 
the inhabitants of some far-off* unknown sphere : 
but he seemed almost self-reproved for even this 
temporary aberration from his ordinary habits of 
thought and contemplation ; and the question 
answered, the wonderment expressed, would re- 
vert to the theme of ever-absorbing interest to 
him — the Book of Life. He was affable and cour- 
teous to alL If any casual allusion was made to 
the eagerness of the public to gain admission to 
VOL. I. 
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hear him — or, it might be, of the masses who, on 
the Sabbath previous, had been unable to do this 
— whilst admitting the fact, he exhibited not erm 
the faintest emotion of gratified vanity : all be 
seemed to care for was, had the ^'good seed** 
fallen into any hearts T There was a great deal of 
tenderness in his nature : the largest^minded per- 
sons I have ever known have always possessed this. 
Of children and animals he was very fond ; and 
if it had been possible for anything to disturb the 
sweet and equable serenity of his temperament, 
and coerce it into bitterness and anger, it would 
have been, hearing of a wrong compassed, a 
cruelty inflicted, on a frail child or helpless ani* 
mal. I have heard a lady say — who at that period 
had a house in Burton Crescent, which was not 
far from the scene of his ministrations — that on 
the Sabbath he would pass an hour or two, be- 
tween the pauses of morning and evening servioe, 
stretched on the grass plot in the centre of the 
Crescent, playing and gambolling with the dear 
children sent there for recreation, many of whom 
came home afterwards to their mothers, inflated 
with infantine inanity at the pvoud boast of having 
been petted and caressed by the ^^ great preacher, 
Mr. Irving." 
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As this is no biography — onlj a shadowy out- 
line and feeble record of my imperishable reve- 
rence for one who taught me the ^path which 
leads to salvation " in the earliest spring-time of my 
life — ^I am spared the saddening sorrow of enter- 
ing minutely into the details of the singular delu- 
sions of which, in subsequent years, he became 
the victim, and through which, 1 grieve to say, he 
is now more remembered and spoken of, than for 
his great mental attunments or moral excellence. 
That he was the dupe of others, those the most 
antagonistic to him now readily admit : the dis- 
seminator — not the fabricator — of imposture* It 
has been said, ^ Better to err from too much fiuth 
than too much incredulity." Thus, &tally for his 
own peace and renown, did Edward Irving. That 
he was persuaded into the belief of the gross and 
miserable fantasy that some amongst his followers 
had been endowed with miracoloas gifts of speech 
— and that new and great truths were to be enun- 
ciated by the agency of those ^unknown tongues^ 
— ^there is no doubt. His was the very nature to 
succumb, and be taken captive by scheming 
knavery or designing imposture. 

Foreign and alien as every spedes ot deedi 

02 
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and dissimulation and subterfuge was to his ptire 
and noble mind — ^transparent and unsullied alike 
as it was in its every impulse and influence — ^how 
could he conceive even of ^^ lying divinations" 
and sham experiences? Not his the nature to 
bring cautious doubt and suspicious acumen to 
weigh and sift the concealed phases of cunning 
artifice. Assertion was made, and, in obedience 
to his own sincere straightforwardness and in- 
tegrity, he surrendered belief, and unhesitatingly 
adopted it as a reality. That he did so, alas I 
evermore for his peace and fame ! — for scorn and 
contumely — shattered hopes and blighted name — 
pain, disappointment, and sorrow — the bruised 
and aching heart — physical energies sapped — the 
giant frame bowed with disease, and soon — oh! 
not too soon then — the early death and peaceful 
grave — these were the penalties exacted for his 
too easy and fatal unsuspectingness. But if 
mental delusion and error led him awhile astray, 
yet then^-even then — none, not even the fiercest 
of his detractors, dared to associate his name 
with one moral delinquency or infirmity. Envy 
there was — malignity there was — ridicule there 
was — and more than was seemly ; but calunmy 



diere wuB "SOT ! Anv^el Vf Ins xondEel pBnty> 
dumted by Ae ■a^eatie gnadeor «f Us «pode98 
Ef e, she fibndk dhadwd, nor dared ctch te 
bresdie one tnatiser ri^a i l i ri f cf dhEBder aesiiiBt 
nu pore mUeflafiBea bixw. 

I WBS never preseBt bat onoe «t ai^ nradf este- 
lioD of die ^HoknowB tox^uea.^ One of Edward 
Irri^fl most derotod adherents msA impGch be- 
lierere in the new verdation wms the bit)ther to 
m baronet who has sinoe obtained oncnTiable no- 
toriety. Strange oontradUction— one year to meet 
him as I did, the ^ gayest of the gay,^ and whiri 
with him as partner through many a mazy walta 
and qnadriDe — the next to hear of him as a aealous 
proselyte <^ the new sect, disseminating its tenets 
by preaching in the open air, and avowing belief, 
also — as if the ^tongues" were not enough for any, 
even extraordinary amount of credulity — in the 
possession, by special individuals, of the miracu-^ 
lous gift of healing by the ^ laying on of hands ! ^ 

It ¥ras with some friends of his. I went to a 
chapel in Newman Street, where Mr. Irving then 
officiated, with the hope and expectation that 
some exhibition of the ^^ unknown tongues ** would 
take place in the course of the evening. Nor was 
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I. disappointed. Irving preached, but not as in 
the olden time« There was a vagueness and 
want of coherence in his sermon— a rambling 
confusion and discursiveness^ quite different from 
his original style. Even the wonderful force and 
vigour existed no longer. At intervals they 
would flash out, but at no sustained length. He 
was like some grand ruin ; and if the mind bad 
become shattered in the conflict he had passed 
through, the bodily frame showed alike the devas- 
tating trace of its ravages. 

Pale even to cadaverousness — the black hair in 
the same masses as heretofore, but more dishevelled 
and uncared for — the form, on which wasting 
sickness had left its impress, substituting, fcnr 
robust strength, debility and attenuation. As I 
looked at him then — it was the last time I ever 
saw him in life — ^I sorrowed and grieved, and 
could have wept at the transformation before me 
— at the too visible decay equally of his mental 
and physical energies. 

The melancholy beauty of his voice still re- 
mained to him ; and when reading over the Psalm 
appointed to be sung, I listened once again to 
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those tones of strange mournful melody, and was 
entranced by them as in years long past. After 
he had preached for about a quarter of an hour, 
he suddenly stopped and held up his hand. All 
was then, with: each individual, eager suspense 
and curiosity, for we knew we were to be hearers 
of the miraculous tongues which rumour had so 
prated of. 

It is quite impossible to convey to the reader 
any definite idea of what the sounds were like. 
It was a woman in the middle aisle who was the 
q)eakery and as we could only obtain seats at the 
back of the gallery, we were too distant to dis- 
tinguish her features. The words — ^if you can 
call them such — were chanted out in a rapid 
manner, and in a harsh, discordant — almost 
screaming — ^voice, and seemed to as such gibberish 
as a language of consonants, without the softeii* 
ing blending with it of vowels, mi^it be supposed 
to produce. It might have been any wild, tto* 
intelligible language, and realized tmly to imr 
ears its iobriqu€t of an ^ imkiBOwn tongue*^ 

Many of the oongregatioii were mcrved by 
it to loud, ir fev c re ai kag^iter; and to mj ^mn 
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shame I must acknowledge I had the greatest 
difficulty to suppress mj indulgence in risibility. 
There was nothing the least solemn, even im- 
pressive, in this so-called supernatural manifesta- 
tion — it was simply and solely contemptibty 
farcical, and, as connected with religion, degrad- 
ingly absurd and revolting. 

Irving then rose and gave his interpretation 
of what had been spoken. I cannot remember 
at this distance of time what the exact signi- 
fication was, but I know it was in substance 
some general admonition and reli^ous exhorta- 
tion to repentance. How any human beings out 
of the pale of a lunatic asylum could be im- 
pressed by such trickery is most wonderfuL 
How a man of Irving's vast intellect gave it 
credence, is alike strange and pitiable. Yet, is it 
not often thus that the most extravagant su- 
perstitions find their readiest believers, their most 
undoubting votaries, amongst the educated and 
intelligent T 

Look, for instance, at the ^^spiritualists" of 
our own dayl — the "table-rappers," the *^ see- 
ing mediums " — the " tilting mediums,'* and the 
^^ writing mediums" — are these the illiterate and 
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the Ignorant? Quite the contrary. Scholars, 
diyines, authors and authoresses, known, admired, 
and honoured for their talents, are amongst the 
professed recipients of these " spiritual " gifts — 
the promulgators and firmest adherents in all 
that appertains to, or is accessory to, '^ spiri- 
tualism." 

Attempt to question or combat their belief 
that feeble raps at a table, that tables swaying, 
and moving backwards and forwards, scratches 
and dots upon paper, are other than messages, 
manifestations, and revelations from the unseen 
world, direct indications from spirits, long, it 
may be, passed from earth — and they will defend 
their ground with a courage and determination 
as inflexible as if maintaining a world-wide at- 
tested and recognized fact. I have heard many 
do this ; persons, too, of acknowledged and 
clear intellect, of unquestioned honour and 
veracity, whose names or authority, in any 
of the ordinary transactions or dealings of life, 
would be a perfect guarantee of honour and 
good faith, that none would hesitate in ac- 
cepting as irrefragable evidence of anything ad- 
vanced. How can we account for this otherwise 
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than by the solution that, of all nature's mysterieB, 
man to himself and others is the profoundest. The 
^^ religious revivals/' now attracting so much at- 
tention, testify how existent in many human 
hearts is the panting and pining after a super- 
natural atmosphere — ^the craving desire for the 
wonderful and unknown. Of these "revivals" I 
have been no witness. For "mesmerism" and 
"clairvoyance" I have the respect and belief 
which personal experience of its power and 
faithfulness in one instance entitles it to. I will 
relate the occurrence: — 

In reference to "clairvoyance," I may here 
relate what occurred to myself some eight 
years since, the entire truth of which I most 
solemnly aver. I had become entitled to some 
property through a legacy. To obtain posses- 
sion of it, it was necessary that the signature 
of one particular individual should be procured. 
Now I must observe that of this same person 
no tidings had been heard for nine years. The 
last news represented him as resident in America, 
but no certified intelligence could be got. By 
many, myself amongst the number, he was sdp- 
posed to be dead. Several of my legal friends had 
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used all their skill to discover some clue to his 
whereabouts^ if living ; or attestation^ if otherwise^ 
of his death. He baffled all their researches to 
discover either. It was during the existence of 
this dilemma that I was dining with a lady 
friend one day, and incidentally named the fact. 
She heard my perplexity and lamentation to 
an end, with her usual patience and sympathy, 
and then said — 

"Why do you not consult Ellen Dawson? 
She, I daresay, could give you some informa- 
tion of him." 

I replied that I had never heard of the young 
lady. 

She then informed me that Miss £Uen 
Dawson was understood to be the greatest 
clairvoyante of the day; and, further, that 
through her instrumentality solely, a lady, well 
known to my friend, had recently recovered a 
very valuable bracelet, of which she had been 
robbed by a servant. Of course, I inquired 
the necessary means to be employed to gain 
access to, and audience of this "sibyl," and 
learnt that this could only be achieved by the in- 
terposition of Mr. H ^ a surgeon, resident 
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near Grosvenor Square, whose patient she was, 
for the treatment of epileptic fits, to which she 
was subject. 

I waited on Mr. H , and with condh 

derable difficulty, and only after stating that I 
was a friend of one whom he greatly respected, 
succeeded in getting a promise from him of 
an introduction to Miss Dawson, the fee for 
which favour was to be IL 6*. — ^a guinea to 
the surgeon, 58. to Miss Dawson. These terms 
I gladly acceded to. On the evening appointed 
I went, accompanied by another lady, to the 

house of Mr. H . We were shown into a 

well-lighted and handsomely-furnished drawing- 
room ; and, in a few minutes, Mr. H 

entered, leading by the hand the heroine of 
the evening. She was said to be twenty-six, 
but looked much younger. She was very short 
and slight — almost childish in figure ; but, 
whether the effect of disease, or the too great 
exercise of her supernatural powers, there was 
such a wan and emaciated look about her 
face — something so worn and pinched — that it 
was painful to look at. After a very few 
minutes' operation, Mr. H succeeded in 
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mesmeriziiig her, and dedaied her to be in 
the necessaiy eesiatie state to answer qnestiona. 
He then placed me in rapport with her^ and 
left the room, one of his assistants remaining 
with us. 

I am not going to weary the reader with 
a recapituUition of all the detaik. Enough 
that I soon asked the one important ques- 
tion: — 

" Is Mr. aliye, or dead? '^ 

With a flashing smile, and quick, confident 
mannner, she instantly answered: — 

" AUve.^ 

"Where is he!'' 

" Living amongst the blacks ; but not under 
his own name. He does this" — making a 
movement with her fingers, as if writing — "he 
practises as a solicitor." 

"Is he married!" 

"Yes — ^to a lady that wears long gold ear- 
rings, and a gold ornament on her forehead." 

"How am I to find him!" 

" Go and see his sister." 

"I do not know her." 
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** Never mind— go. She will be very kind, 
and tell you where to find him." 

"Is he in America?*' 

"No — I think he is in Africa.** 

As directed, I did call on his sister, a few 

days subsequently, at her house in Place, 

Portman Square. She was most friendly, af- 
fording me the long-desired information about 
her brother — which was, strange to say, coin- 
cident in every respect with what Ellen Daw- 
son had asserted. He was then living at 
Natal, Africa ; was practising there as a 
solicitor, and married to a native, who pro- 
bably did wear the decorations described. 

Thus, what ^ome of the acutest lawyers in 
London for years had been vainly seeking to 
arrive at, was obtained by the inexplicable 
operation of some agency Miss Dawson was 
possessed of. 

Another guess or two, or whatever else you 
may denominate these specimens of Miss Daw- 
son's occult gifts, were so remarkable in thdr 
truthfulness in the one interview I had with 
her, that I am tempted to repeat them. She 
said: — 
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"Before you get this money, you will have 
to produce your marriage ^certificate." 

" I daresay I shall. Where, now, is my 
marriage certificate?* 

"In a Japan dressing-case.^' 

I turned to my friend, saying: — 

" She is wrong there, for it is in my 
writing-desk." 

However, when I got home, anxious to test 
her reliability, before even I took oflF my 
bonnet I unlocked my writing-desk, and 
searched in its compartments for the tiny, but 
how often destiny-fixing, document for a life's 
weal or woe ! I could not find it ! I then 
looked in my dressing-case, where, to my own 
great surprise, it was. It was not the place 
I usually kept it in, and I would have taken 
an oath unhesitatingly it was where I had 
asserted. The " Clairvoyante " knew better. 

It was only the day before the final adjust- 
ment of the business which put me in pos- 
session of the money had arrived that the 
certificate was asked for ; and I had repeatedly 
remarked, "Ellen is wrong about my having 
to produce that document," when, at the very 
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eleventh hour, a letter from my lawyer came, 
with these words : — 

"Be sure, when you come to the Temple, 
to bring with you your marriage certificate." 

Strangest, perhaps, of all was the foUow- 
ing. After I had exhausted the questions I 
wished to ask Miss Dawson, I said : — 

" Now, Ellen, come to me to my own house." 

When supposed to be arrived there, after 
describing the furniture of the room I ordi- 
narily occupied, and bestowing sundry ima^- 
nary caresses on pretty pussy, lying on the 
rug, she suddenly said: — 

"How nice something smells in the chef- 
fonier I " 

I said to my friend: — 

"What can she mean? — there are no spices 
there. She must mean the tea-canister." 

To which, with a sneer, she answered: — 

" No, it was not the tea-canister. For 
after you had got into the cab to come here 
you got out again, and went and locked it 
up in your bed-room." 

This was strictly the truth. After I had 
got into the cab, I said to my friend: — 
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^^ Susan is such a sad girl for taking the 
tea, I will go and lock it np in my ward- 
robe." 

How can the sagest wisdom sopplj the pro- 
cess by which she knew this? — or any ordi* 
nary intelligence accoont for it? 

I had driven from my house in St. Jamei^f 

to Street, Grrosrenor Square, with my 

friend. No human being knew of my projected 
yisit but her. The drive occupied but a few 
minutes, and assuredly no Eying person but my 
friend had cognizance of my locking np the tea- 
canister. The fact in itsdf is almost oootempti- 
ble, inconaeqnent, and trifling ; but it ha« alwayn 
appeared to me that her knowledge Kit iu hariog 
transpired is one cf the moit wondetfid and ioeom- 
prehensiUe mysteries in the amiali <A elairroy' 
ance with which I am aequatoted* 

After my interriew with Mias Dawson tem>i^ 

nated,Mr. asked if I wm mtiAd; that H 

I had any doubts of her p^wcr I luA hM^ i^ 

Mr. J one of tfe sfarewdest muipti^nt^ of 

a metropolitan poGee CMrt, tis whwas sIm? ha4 
made the most rilr w wift i isi 'y f)(;r«lstiMS m ^ 
life, of wfakh he alone was lAi^ ^^cymUfff, 
YOU I. M 
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Now we all know that ma^strates are hot 
generally given to an overweening credulity, 
and the gentleman referred to was understood 
to be one of calm judgment and superior in- 
tellect. 

If such a one could enlist imder superstition's 
banner, can we marvel, though we may de- 
plore, that the facile3 ingenuous mind of Edward 
Irving, with its lonely communings, and yearning 
aspirations after the mystical and unseen, de- 
viated from its healthful course, and lost itself 
in the bewildering labyrinths of reli^ous hal- 
lucination ? 

I cannot better conclude my too , imperfect 
retrospect of this great and good man than by 
quoting the last paragraph in the beautiful article 
to which I have alluded, and which does him such 
ample and well- merited justice : — "And so Edward 
Irving died; and young as he still was, it is 
impossible to grudge him such a death. He 
died deluded, but unstained ; by an unexampled 
fortune, gone astray, yet unimpeachable. A 
pure, religious, holy soul, without a speck upon 
the truth and the devotion of his own nature, 
itnd more than making up for his errors by the 
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spectacle — ^never surpassed, and to which we 
know scarcely a parallel--of those last, for- 
saken, imapplauded years of his martyrdom I 
And they buried him in the crypt of Glasgow 
Cathedral; and long ere this act was accom- 
plished, he had gotten the key of all mys- 
teries, which is never let down into the 
world — and begun the real life, which errs 
and stumbles never more!" 
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In the churchyard of Bournemouth — which, 
for picturesqueness of position, and the taste 
vnth which it is adorned, may claim compe- 
tition with more renowned cemeteries — are 
deposited the earthly remains of Mary Shelley, 
wife of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and daughter 
of William Godwin and Mary Wolstonecraft. 
Thus, in the nearest and dearest ties of life, 
linked with names of transcendent genius and 
high renown. 

No fulsome epitaph — no florid panegyric — 
no ambitious marble cenotaph, arrests the eye, 
or courts the attention to her who rests be- 
neath. The grave is so simple — so unadorned 
-^-except for the shrubs and flowers clustering 
around it; and is, in its entire absence of 
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pretension, so perfectly in accordance with the 
character of her to whom it is consecrated, 
one could almost fancy it had been made in 
subservience to her own direction and design. 
It has always appeared to me that, while to 
others of less note and merit an undue and 
exaggerated meed of fame and praise has 
been awarded, to Mary Shelley — author of 
"Frankenstein," "Perkin Warbeck/' &c. — too 
scant and niggardly a portion of celebrity and 
appreciation has been assigned. Is it that, 
in the world-wide fame and colossal genius 
of the poet-husband, the lesser claims of the 
wife are merged and forgotten? It may be 
so. I think a partial solution for the cir- 
cumscribed fame of Mrs. Shelley as a writer 
may be traced to her own shrinking and 
sensitive retiringness of nature. If, as Thacke- 
ray perhaps justly observes, "Persons, to 
succeed largely in this world, must assert 
themselves," most assuredly Mary Shelley 
nover tried that path to distinction. 

To avoid note or observation — to adopt in dress, 
manner, and deportment, nothing that could chal- 
lenge either of these — appeared her especial de- 
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eire and aim. In early life she was one of my 
intimate friends. 1 was first introduced to her 
at the house of the late Dr. Kitchener. Be- 
sides the members of his family and myself, 
there were only present Mr. Shelley and two 
others, one whose romantic history, were it 
written, would transcend all of English or even 
French fiction. Over the other person the grave 
has closed, before the mystery which shadowed 
and surrounded him was elucidated. Mrs. Shel- 
ley at that period, though a few years had passed 
since her bereavement, was still mourning over 
the untimely death of a husband so loved, and by 
whom she was equally beloved; though then 
young, she had none of the buoyancy or elasticity 
of youth about her. The trappings of grief and 
^^ livery of woe " had been cast aside ; still there 
was a settled sadness, a grave, gentle melancholy, 
in her face, and voice, and gait, which at once 
aroused your sympathy and elicited your interest 
in her. She was then, too, struggling against 
adverse fortune; and was working bravely, though 
toilsomely, to win honest bread for herself and 
boy.* 

* Hie praent Sir Percy SbeDey, Bart 
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Not long previous to this, she bad^ I was told, 
been compeUed to undergo tbe fatigue of giving 
lessons as a daily governess. But she was then sup- 
porting herself by her pen, with a slender allow- 
ance from her husband's family. I have never seen 
a portrait that at all did her justice. If not a 
beauty, she was a most interesting, lavable-lookr 
ing woman ; with a skin exquisitely fair, and ex- 
pressive gray eyes ; features delicate, yet of that 
style and proportion which have won the term 
of "aristocratic;" hair of a light but bright 
brown, most silky in texture and luxuriant in pro- 
lusion, which hung in long drooping ringlets 
over her colourless cheek, and gathered in a 
cluster behind, fell wavingly over her shoulders ; 
a large, open forehead ; white and well-moulded 
arms and hands. She was a degree under the 
middle height, and rather inclining to embonr 
point. 

Such was Mrs. Shelley then — altogether in ap- 
pearance quite attractive enough in reality to win 
a poet's love, without the idealizing embellish- 
ment with which they and others too, for the 
time being, clothe the objects of their idolatry. 
Mary Shelley always seemed to me to bear a 
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strong resemblance to the pictures of Miss (yNeill 
the actress ; and then her voice — well might her 
husband, writing of it, say — 

*' Like the music of a bird, 
Voice the sweetest erer heard.** 

I have never heard but one voice that equalled 
the melody of its low, soft;, murmuring tones* 

She was especially graceful in her daneanonr 
and action. If she sat down, it was just in the at- 
titude an artist would have selected* This was 
not the result of study or eflbrt. It was natond : 
she did nothing for effect. Most un&rtanalcly, 
not long subseq[uent to when I first sow her, 
what might be called h^ dnefiest daias to 
beauty, the clearness and tran^aieoey of her 
complexion, and brigkiiieaB and abondaaee of her 
hair, were grievously maned and injund by Aai 
fiital scourge to lofcfiiieaii, flie f m ilf^pog* Slie 
had received an invitalioii to VMm, wUdb dbe 
accepted, and anticipated tlie vint wiA gmal 
pleasure. 

In that eitf, wkie sndi aa^iik; boMSK^ is 
rendered to fiteiary fakwf, ami wi^R; wtry ilkt^ 
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der pretensions to feminine charms win for thdr 
possessor the envied titles of "beautiful," "charm- 
ing," &c., the visit of Mary Shelley was eagerly 
looked forward to by many. Honour to the au- 
thoress, and admiration for the woman, awaited 
her. Unhappily, on her journey to Paris in the 
" diligence " she caught the small-pox, which in 
childhood, she told me, she had previously had ia 
its natural form. 

Three days after her arrival at Paris, she 'was 
prostrated on a sick — ^it was feared, death-bed. 
When she rose from it — though her intellect was 
the same — she was neither then nor ^ver after in 
appearance the Mary Shelley of the past. Though 
not scarred by the disease, the pearly delicacy of 
her skin was gone for ever ; and the fair luxuriant 
hair, thinned and dimmed by sickness, never re- 
covered its former abundance and gloss. She 
bore this trial to womanly vanity well and bravely ; 
for she "had that within which passeth show" — 
high intellectual endowments — better still, a true^ 
loving, faithful heart. I never knew, in my life, 
either man or woman whose whole character was 
so entirely in harmony : no jarring discords — no 
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incongruous, anomalous, antagonistic opposites — 
met to disturb the perfect unity, and counteract 
one day the impressions of the former. Gentle- 
ness was ever and always her distinguishing 
characteristic. Many years' friendship never 
showed me a deviation from it. But with this 
softness there was neither irresolution nor feeble- 
ness ; but the sternest resolution, the most stead- 
fast purpose, would be carried out, without the 
loud voice, the violent gesture, which, I am sorry 
to say, so many of her sex, to their own great 
detriment, too often delight to indulge in* Many 
have fancied and accused her of being cold and 
apathetic. She was no such thing. She had 
warm, strong affections, as dan^it^ wife, and 
mother: she was exemplary and devoted* Be* 
sides this, she was a faithful, answervii^ fntmL 
I may here name a tact I was leeendy iM^ wUeli 
is alike honourable to her, and aitesto the tradi f4 
this latter assertion. Id the emUj ftari of her 
career, when, from the peeoEaiity of her j^mtMrn^ 
■he was especially vofaierable to flie attadbi of 
calumny, a married lady, wife of a fiterary mtm, 
had the moral coarage to ataod forth, fgma% hw 
the open protectkm of her shdteriiq^ hmtdMif 
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and championship^ when many, like the Levite of 
old, avoided her, " passing by on the other side.** 
Mary Shelley never forgot this. In aflter-years 
the world showered on her an affluence of favour 
and prosperity. In earthly means and rank, as 
the mother of a wealthy baronet, she mingled 
with, and took her position amongst, the highest 
and noblest in the land. Meanwhile, fortune had 
ebbed and retrograded with her tried and early 
friend. Knowing this, at her death she left an 
annuity to her, which, at least, will secure her old 
age from penury and want. 

She was not a mirthful — scarcely could be 
called a cheerfiil — person ; and, at times, was sub- 
ject to deep and profound fits of despondency, 
when she would shut herself up, and be quite in* 
accessible to all. Her undeviating love of truth 
was ever acted on — never swerved from. Her 
worst enemy could never charge her with falsifi- 
cation — even equivocation. Truth — ^truth — truth 
— was the governing principle in all the words 
she uttered, the thoughts and judgments she 
expressed. Hence, she was most intolerant to 
deceit and falsehood, in any 8hape or guise ; and 
those who attempted to practise it on her aroused 
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as much bitter indignation in her as her nature 
was capable of. "Since my boy learnt to lisp 
* Mamma,' " I have heard her say, " I have 
taught him, with his every accent — ^at all times, 
and in every circumstance — to tell the truth. 
There is nothing I would punish him for so se- 
verely as dissimulation." 

I never, perhaps, saw her give licence to so 
much irritation and petulance as she did one day 
when visiting her at her pretty villa at Putney. 
A lady visitor called, who was renowned equally 
for her beauty and, alas I that I should be obliged 
to add — for her total contempt of, and disregard 
for, veracity. She began talking in her usual 
magnificent way, indulging in abundance of myihs^ 
known to be such to all present. Mary Shelley 
bore it as long as she could. At last, starting up 
in something very like a passion, she whispered 
to me — " Come into the garden ! I can bear it 
no longer — ^I feel choking I If I remained, I 
think I should have a fit!" 

I need scarcely say, to the memory of her hus- 
band she was devotedly attached, and never 
weary of talking of, or myself of listening to, 
praise of his supreme genius. He must have 
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been one of the most amiable of men. She re* 
presented him as all but perfection; but even 
those most opposed to his writings have never 
denied his many claims to admiration aa a man. 
A picture that she had of him, which she said 
was a faithful likeness, gave you alike the idea 
of his genius and the characteristics of his na- 
ture. The most tender sensitiveness, the most 
delicate susceptibility, were stamped on every 
line and feature of the face. It was extraor- 
dinarily juvenile-looking. " He always was taken 
for much younger," she said " than he was." She 
often repeated these oft-quoted lines of his, which 
she said he ^^drew for himself, and so exactly 
embodied him." 

** *Midst others of less note came one frail form, 
A phantom among men-^mpanionless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm, 
Whose thunder is its knell. He I guess 
Had gazed on nature^s naked loyeliness 
Actseon-like, and now he fled astray. 
With feeble steps o*er the world's wilderness ; 
And his own thoughts, along the rugged way, 
Pursued, like raging hounds, their father and their prey." 

Of Lord Bjrron I solemnly aver she ever spoke 
most favourably. Never did her lips utter the 
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wretched slander, the vile detraction with which 
80 many of his pretended friends, to their own 
eternal disgrace, have sought to stain and darken 
his immortal name and fame. She gave abun- 
dant instances of his tender compassionateness 
for all that was helpless. To the little child, the 
defenceless dumb animal, the stricken with 
poverty, he was (she asserted) ever gentle, mer- 
ciful, generous. Despite all that envy, malignity, 
and cliquing have done to wrong and injure your 
reputation. Time, the righteous judge, the un- 
biassed, unfettered arbiter -of human actions, will 
yet do you justice! poor, ill-understood, perse- 
cuted Byron! 

It is too often the case that some authors talk 
over-much of their writings, and all thereunto be- 
longing. Mrs. Shelley was the extremest reverse 
of this. In fact, she was almost morbidly averse 
to the least aUusion to herself as an authoress. 
To call on her and iSnd her table covered with all 
the accessories and unmistakable traces of book- 
making — such as copy, proofs for correction, &c., 
&c., — ^made her nearly as nervous and unself-pos- 
sessed as if she had been detected in the com- 
mission of some offence against the convention- 
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alities of society, or the code of morality. Some- 
times, to tease her, I would say-r-" Well, Mary, how 
much have you written to-day t *' She never con- 
descended to satisfy the enquiry. A pout of the 
Up and shrug of the shoulder was the only answer 
elicited. I used to worry her to tell me all 
about the composition of "Frankenstein,** but 
never obtained aught but meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory information. 1 really think she deemed it 
unwomanly to print and publish ; and had it not 
been for the hard cash which, like so many of 
her crafty she so often: stood in need of, I do not 
think she would ever have come before the world 
as an authoress. I am strengthened in this 
opinion by the fact that after she had left the 
bleak and desolate shores of poverty behind her, 
and was anchored for life in peace and pros- 
perity, she brought out no new work. Except 
in what had reference to her husband, she was 
anything but a vain woman, either personally or 
mentally ; and had not a taint of those hateful, 
deteriorating adjuncts, coquetry or affectation. 
She was neither a grasping nor mercenary 
woman. Indeed, I have been told^ in some in- 
stances, that the whole proceeds of some of her 
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tioD I ever felt for her noble qualities. She was 

a gifted, admirable woman. To her memory 
peace I 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

Although in my remarks preliminary to these 
sketches I observed that no criticism of individuals, 
as authors, would be associated in the attempt 
to delineate their personalities as men and women, 
yet it is scarcely possible to write the name of 
Thomas Campbell and withhold the tribute of 
profound homage and reverence to him whose 
creative genius inspired the " Pleasures of Hope " 
— that noblest of songs, " Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land!" — and all those other world-wide known 
poems which have stamped glory, and honour, 
and immortality on his name, and which will 
die only when English literature itself perishes 
in decay. 

When life advances, and, contemplating its 
near approaching close, memory "gathers up 
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the fragments" of a past existence^ what are 
the scenes, and charaetors, and events Ae most 
freshly and frequently arrays before our view? 
The chronicles of the last year, or month, or 
week? No. It is the long past, ever-cheri^ed 
remembrance of childhood's blessed days, with 
its throng of innocent companions, its merry 
giports, and careless, gleesome mirth — of youth's 
nndimmed, happy, sonny spring-time, when, as 
the days that wore gone were all unshadowed, 
so the pres^it, and fiur beyond, seemed alike 
bright and beaming. These are the visions most 
vividly and most distinctively conjured up be- 
fore us. 

Leagthened, and dark, and very dreary and 
wearisome, has been the period that has inter- 
vened since first I met and spoke to Thomas 
Campbell; and yet that first interview seems 
but as yesterday! 

I will narrate the circumstances of it. I was 
seated in my &ther^s drawing-room, very use- 
lessly, I confess, but to myself very amusingly, 
playing with a favourite and most sagacious 
cat — (reader, I was in my early teens then, but 
even now I could find amusement in the same 
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employment) — when the servant entered, bearing 
a card, on which was inscribed, "Mr. Thomas 
Campbell," with the accompanying remark that 
the gentleman was waiting in the hall to see 
me. I verily believe, had she announced that 
the king, who then sat on the throne, had come 
with his royal crown, jewelled sceptre, and all 
the other types, symbols, and accessories of 
sovereignty to pay me a visit, I could not have 
been more astounded ; and most assuredly should 
not have deemed the compliment his majesty 
conferred 8ui)erior, scarcely equal, to the honour 
conveyed in an unsolicited visit to me by the 
author of the " Pleasures of Hope." 

" Id papa at home ? " A negative. " How unfor- 
tunate ! Well, shew the gentleman up." A minute 
more, and I stood face to face with Thomas 
Campbell. Now, from earliest childhood, up to 
the hour in which I write, I have ever been an 
inveterate face-reader^ my deductions being nearly 
always, vain as it may seem to say so, unerringly 
correct. Therefore, when confronted with this 
mighty giant, this hero in my eyes, the old habit 
was at once at work, and I was interrogating 
myself while gazing at him. What are his cha- 
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was afterwards told that he wore, a wig — and was 
on the subject very sensitive. Enough, the 
hair seemed to me real and natural ; and 
I thought him altogether a handsome man ; 
when looking on his statue, a few days since, 
in Westminster Abbey, which is an admirable 
likeness, I think so still. 

He explained that Lord Dillon (the late) 
— an intimate friend of our family, and his — 
had proposed accompanying him to introduce 
him, but was prevented, adding, ^^ But, as I 
really wished to see you, child, I have come 
by myself." He took both my hands in his, 
and led me to the window, and for a few 
minutes I was subjected to a rigid personal 
scrutiny. 

After some kind and gentle words — it is unne- 
cessary to repeat — he finished by saying, " Well, 
I am glad to find you are natural. I was afraid 
you would be affected. I have a horror of 
affectation; but you are not spoiled yet." 

The cat established a sympathy and com- 
munity of feeling at once between us. He 
took it on his knee, praised and caressed it, 
and by that trifling action gave warranty to 
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He asked me to come and see hia wife. 
Thej were then firing in a street leading 
from the Edgware Boad. 1 did so^ and firom 
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that period dated a long and agreeable inti- 
macy between me and Mrs. Campbell. 

She was Scotch too— her Christian name 
** Matilda" — ^and was a quiet, lady-like woman; 
had been extremely pretty, but was in deli- 
cate health ; and, a few years subsequently, 
after a period of great and prolonged suiFer- 
ing, died of atrophy. He seemed a most kind, 
tender, and sympathising husband. They had 
one son — ^their only child. He was a very 
fine young man ; but, instead of being the 
joy, and prop, and solace of his parents, was, 
by the inscrutable design of providence, des- 
tined only to be a source of deepest anxiety, 
sorrow, and care. He was insane I — a case of 
confirmed, hopeless despondency. As they could 
not bear entire separation from him, he was 
kept at home under surveillance. What 
mournful, agonized grief have I seen in that 
mother^s face, while, sitting with her at the 
parlour-window, we have watched him, with 
his attendant, take his daily stroll up and 
down the street before the house. He could 
not be induced to go beyond ; moody, and 
silent) and dejected, he would come in after 
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the walk, and, to all her tender, solicitoas 
inqomes, would answer not a word. 

Mr. Campbell was so extremely susceptible 
and nervoos <m the subject of his son's de- 
rangement, that i neY&r alluded to it to him. 
But Mrs. Campbell seemed glad to talk on 
what so naturally filled her heart with ever- 
present, curdess, ceasdess grief, to a patient 
and sympathising listener. I inquired if she 
could trace his aberration of intdlect to any 
known and specific cause, or whether it was 
hereditary? She answered no — ^that he had 
always been a shy, slow boy from childhood. 
The only cause she could assign as possibly 
tending to his ultimate insanity was this : — 

The very constant habit of visitors, when 
calling, saying to him, ** Well, are you, my boy, 
a genius too t Are you going to make as great a 
name and fame as your father? '* 

After these often-repeated words he would 
start up, anguish stamped in each line of his 
face — " Mother, what is to become of me ? — ^I 
shall never lie a genius, I cannot learn " — would 
then rush out of the house and be lost sight of for 
hours. The motive perhaps is good which in- 
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duces people to talk thus to the children of clever 
and celebrated parents — assuming and expect- 
ing that, with their name and worldly possessions, 
they will inherit also the more priceless patri- 
mony of intellectual wealth. But I think the 
habit most injudicious, and of great questionable 
advantage to the ultimate development of the 
child's capability. If a boy or girl possess 
within themselves that natural germ of genius 
which none can give or take away, depend upon 
it sooner or later it will burst into fruition 
without the aid of adventitious culture and cul- 
tivation. If they have it not, the consciousness 
of its absence, and being constantly taunted with 
such absurd questions as ^^ Well, have you the 
same brilliant endowments as your father or 
mother t" I can quite understand exercising, over 
a child of brooding and morbidly sensitive and 
misanthropic temperament, so depressing an in- 
fluence, that ulterior insanity, as in the case of 
young Campbell, is an issue, however to be de- 
plored, one scarcely to be much marvelled at. 

Though fully conscious of the talents he 
possessed, which had so justly advanced him to 
Buch a prominent and popular rank in literature, 
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Campbell had not an atom of vain boas tfulc ess 
about him. He would talk to you of his poems 
if questioned, but seldom himself introduced the 
subject. He often laughingly said he could 
never understand how the " Pleasures of 
Hope/' written when he was so very young, 
had obtained so extensive a fame. Himself 
ranked much higher—and my own judgment 
is certainly quite coincident with his — ^his 
minor poems : of these the " Exile of Erin " was 
an especial favourite. Much fonder than of dis- 
cussing his own or other persons' poetry, was he 
of expatiating on the charms and attractions 
of his own beautiful and picturesque country, 
Scotland; and as my father was a native of 
Aberdeen, had been educated and taken his 
degree at the Marischal College there, the topic 
was a dear and welcome one to me. He had 
a vein of superstition interwoven in his nature. 
Few Scotch people that I have ever known, 
whatever be their grade in mental or social 
elevation, have been exempt from it. Though I 
do not pretend to affirm he virtually believed in 
the existence of ** wraiths," " brownies," and all 
the other denizens of the supernatural kingdom, 
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fltiU he had some wonderful, and, of conrse, all well 
attested legends to narrate, in which these airy 
visitants played a remarkable and conspicuous 
part ; and he told the tales with such undoubting 
gravity — clothing them in language so appo- 
site to, and in entire harmony with, the subject, 
that my youthful ears drank them in eagerly 
and reverently ; and nothing was there to me a 
source of greater pleasure than an affirmative 
being given to my request of "Pray, Mr. 
Campbell, tell us a ghost story." He often 
used to say he thought some day he should give 
record and permanence to some of those local 
and legendary histories in verse. I do not think 
he ever ftilfilled the intent. I wish he had, for 
some were romantic and poetical in the highest 
degree; and narrated by his magic pen — ^with 
the glowing imagery, the admixture of pathos 
he so well knew how to employ — would, I 
have little doubt, have taken place amongst some 
of his most popular creations. 

It was a source of great pride and pleasure 
to him his being elected "Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow," and the enthusiastic re- 
ception he met with from the students — the 
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^* You are only an amateur verse writer ; but 
if you were about to follow and cultivate poetry 
as a profession, I would tell you, if you expected 
to succeed, you must serve as lengthened an 
apprenticeship to it, and work as steadily and 
laboriously at it, as if pursuing and training 
yourself in any matter of handicraft." 

In what he said, I think he spoke but wisdom 
and truth, though then I thought the advice as 
{wer-sagey and not at all necessary to be acted 
upon. 

It has been a very general charge made 
against Campbell, that he was fretful, querulous, 
and, worse than all these infirmities of temper, 
capricious. The warm, eager friend one day, 
overflowing with sympathy and kindness — the 
cold, distant, frigidly-bowing acquaintance of the 
next. I fear, to a certain extent, imwilling as I 
am to admit it, this allegation is true. He cer- 
tamly was wayward and fitful in manner, and 
not to be calculated on. 

Sauvity of temper, and unfluctuating warmth 
and steadiness even of demeanour, I have rarely 
found allied with superior genius. I by no 
means assert the combination may not and does 
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cuse for, irritability and waywardness, might 
notice and accuse him of peevishness, and the 
more grievous sin of caprice. But how often do 
we find these errors conspicuous in those who have 
neither CampbelFs genius, nor the extenuating 
palliative of the chilling and mournful atmo- 
sphere which ever frowned over and shadowed 
his hearth and home. If^ when he mingled 
with the outer world, he carried with him a 
taint and tinge of the darkening aspects he 
had left behind — if, when in contrast with the 
gay and joyous, of the affluent in health and 
prosperity, he chafed at the contrast to his own 
position, and became bitter and frigid, indul- 
gence may be accorded — pity and forgiveness 
granted. 

He was not a great talker. I have 
seldom found a first-rate literary man that 
was ; but he talked well, and in society, with 
an attentive and admiring audience hovering 
around him, appeared to great advantage ; and 
all would at once have detected that he was 
one far above the ordinary mental stature, 
and without the pale of every-day experience. 
He had no pretence, at least in conversation^ 
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to wit or hnmoar, nor do 1 think he had 
much taste for either. I have often seen him 
yerj cheerful; but I cannot call one occasioii 
to remembrance of observing him exuberantly 
gay. I do not think it was in him. He 
never married a second time ; though, at one 
period, the little cares and attentions he 
lavished on a certain literary spinster gave 
currency to a general rumour that he was 
about again to embark in matrimony. But 
the result proved the fallacy of the report — 
he died a widower. 

For his active exertions and partisanship in 
the cause of Poland — his zealous advocacy of her 
claims — ^his indignant remonstrance against her 
wrongs and persecution — every lover of liberty 
will always honour and revere him I 

Whose heart stirs not within him when 
reading that short, but exquisite, poem, which 
embodies the thousand-times repeated words? — 
^* And freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell I " 

Too fond as the busy world is of mag- 
nifying the faults of the children of genius, 
yet I never heard the venomed tongue of 
calumny link the name of Thomas Camp- 
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bell with any vice or immorality. On the 
contrary, he was always considered an upright, 
honourable Christian man. No stain rests on 
his memory for detraction to point out and 
sneer at; nor does his fame suffer obscuration 
from the defacing adjuncts of vice and profli- 
gacy. He had his little faults, his venial 
foibles — ^where, oh! where is the representative 
of perfect, imerring hmnanity to be found? 

But with Campbell the solid, moral worth 
— the radiance of his genius — ^far eclipsed the 
trivial infirmities he was charged with. The 
general honour and estimation he was held 
in by every class was evidenced by the fact 
that, at his death, the collective voice of the 
nation demanded a resting-place for his ashes 
in Westminster Abbey; and that some of 
Britain's noblest sons — the mightiest in intel- 
lect, and elevated in rank — assisted at his 
obsequies, and bore his venerated remains 
to their last solemn and fitting abiding-place, 
where repose the ashes of England's most 
illustrious and immortal! 
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ROBERT LISTON. 

Of the two indiyiduals I am now about to 
sketch; one^ Robert Liston^ belongs to the 
past. The other, William Lawrence, yet is 
present amongst us, and most fervently do I 
hope he may long remain so. 

It is now some years since — ^whilst in the 
full strength and vigour of manhood's prime 
— ^when the fame which his professional skill 
had won for him in the capital of his native 
country, Scotland, his few years' residence in 
London had confirmed, and, if possible, in- 
creased — that Robert Listen was stricken down 
by the last assailant man has to cope with. 
He was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 
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As an operative surgeon, both as regards dex- 
terity and rapidity, he was said never to have 
been surpassed in the profession. In appear- 
ance he was singularly striking. He might 
have sat as a model for a Hercules — and a 
very handsome one he would have furnished 
too. It is very rarely such a complete realiza- 
tion of the phrase, "a fine-looking man/' 
crosses our path. He was of commanding 
height, and in symmetrical proportion to it ; 
his features were in noble adaptation to his 
gigantic frame. He bore no traces outwardly 
of his Northern origin; for, unlike the gene- 
rality of the sons and daughters of " bonnie 
Scotland," he was dark, with large expressive 
eyes, hair of the same colour, broad intel- 
lectual brow, aquiline nose, mouth and chin well 
developed — altogether, as the portraits extant 
of him will attest, an unusually handsome 
man. He had the appearance of ever-sus- 
tained, ever-robust health, and none who 
looked on his face, with its fresh glowing tint, 
on his form, whose muscular vigour and strength 
seemed fitted to defy the assaults of time or 
disease, but would have provided for them 
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man's extremest limit of life. Yet he died of 
aneurism of the heart, I believe, ere years had 
furrowed his brow or bent his frame. He 
was a very early riser, and rode generally, he 
told me, twelve or fourteen miles before break- 
fast, and no untowardness of weather inter- 
fered with this favourite indulgence in horse 
exercise. He was a man of great activity 
and energy, overflowing, it might almost be 
affirmed, with strength and vitality. He was 
said, whether truly or not, to have a prone- 
ness to over-conviviality in his tastes and 
habits. I should think it possible that such 
was the case : his was the very temperament 
likely to burst through the thraldom of rule, 
and the bounteous prodigality of life which 
Nature had endowed him with led him per- 
haps to believe that even excess might 
be indulged in with impunity. 

The sanguine robustness of his appearance, 
the joyousness — I might almost say rollicking' 
ness — of his manner were in singular contrast to 
the gravity and solemnity of his pursuits ; and 
I cannot say were always sufficiently restrained 
and subdued, whilst in the exercise of them. 
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I have heard instances of his indecorous 
coarseness and total absence of feeling in 
the chambers of sickness, even of death, 
quite at variance, not alone with good taste, 
but Christian humanity. One habit he was 
addicted to, which in gentlemen now happily 
is of most rare occurrence — profane swearing. 
Even in the presence of women, where men 
generally scrupulously abstain from a casual 
infringement of the third commandment, he 
was guilty of this breach against the laws of 
society and the prohibition of his Creator ; 
and the use of these offensive expletives 
seemed so inveterate a custom with him, that 
he never even apologized for their employ- 
ment. 

He was a man apparently without one 
touch or trace of fine feeling or delicate 
sensibility. With nerves of adamantine tex- 
ture, and though an agreeable companion, 
yet the very last person I should have ever 
desired to stand by my side in the ex- 
hausting passages of bodily suffering, I have 
said it was as an ^^ operator " that he won 
his great renown, and the solid advantages 
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attendant on it. As a consulting surgeon, I 
should have had little faith in him, after mj 
own individual experience. For I once went 
to him as ^^ patient," and he was utterly 
and entirely wrong, both in his judgment on 
my case, and treatment of it. He was very 
celebrated in performing the operation for the 
cure of " squinting," 

I was not aware of his extraordinary fame 
in this specialty when one morning I called 
with a lady friend on him at his house 
in Clifford Street. The large reception-room 
was fiUed with patients of both sexes, ^^ biding 
their time** for admission to his presence, and 
I shall never forget the boundless wonder 
which filled the mind of myself and friend^ 
as we counted amongst the expecianU 
twelve ladies, gentlemen, and children labour- 
ing under this most disagreeable defect* 1 
— ^who have the strongest dislike and repug- 
nance to the slightest cast in the eye, felt 
thoroughly uncomfortable, and was most thank* 
fill when our turn came to be summoDed to 
his presence. 

With an uproarious burst of iM^UXf h# 
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received my instant enquiry, " Why, Mr. 
Liston, what oh earth makes so many squint* 
ing people in the other room?" He then 
enlightened me, and I took good care not to 
run the risk again of contact with such a 
class of patients. 

Rather a strange taste for a man — he was 
remarkably fond of cats. One black mag- 
nificent specimen of the feline class he used 
to take out with him in the carriage, when 
he went the circuit of his professional visits. 
He said the pretty creature was an almost 
miraculous specimen of sagacity and intelli- 
gence : when this animal was " gathered to 
its fathers," he immediately supplied its place 
with another " pussy," who used to lie quietly 
and demurely on a hassock under his table. 
With all his roughness of manner, to his 
^^pets," at least, he ever seemed kind — ^I think 
far gentler than to his patients. Once remark- 
ing on the double doors in his audience- 
room, he answered — " Yes, I had them made 
on purpose, for some of the people that 
come to me make such a holloing and 
screaming, it is enough to raise the street." 
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Of coune^ as uaodly tluB epeedk wms m- 
teqiolmted whh smidiy infiactioiis of the ** De- 
calogue." 

He was a man rerj pc^ular in aocietj, 
and amongst his pi^k at UniTerstj C<dlege 
Hospital Teiy mnch bdored. Hiia was eri- 
denced b^ the deep and pdgnant r^iet and 
lamentation his pvematme death dicited, 
iriuch di^byed itself in the Tast assemblage 
of those who had studied under him, who 
f(A>wed, in s onunii^ silence, as real moamaB, 
the fnnenl tzain which bore his remains to 
their final restimr-olaee at ^^n^al Green. 



WILLIAM LAWBEXCE. 

At the possible chaige of reitention, I most 
again remaik that, in each and all of the 
reminiscoit sketches whicJi I hare endeaTOored 
to portray to the reader^ I have presented 
their phdoffnq^iJkM, at least as they appeared 
to me, with nnening and unswerving troth- 
fulness. It may be said that I hare spcd^en 
YOU L L 
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with uniform favour of all. This arises from 
the fact that I have purposely selected these 
from amongst the eminent persons I have 
known, whom intimate acquaintanceship shewed 
me were entitled to praise for private worth, 
as well as being renowned for remarkable 
talent. I might have done otherwise; for 
amongst the variety of men and women whom 
association has brought me in contact with, 
and to whom the term "celebrated** might 
well be applied, I have met with not a few 
whom it would grieve me to depict with 
sincerity and truthfulness, and in rigid accord- 
ance with the judgment I have formed of them. 
1 do not wish these pages to be the vehicle 
of censure, detraction, or any uncharitableness. 
The task would be quite uncongenial to my 
nature. Let those to whom the world is content 
to bow down, and whom it worships as idols, be 
idols to them stilL Not mine the task — ev^ 
ungracious — ^to dispel the illusion ; but whikt 
refusing to steep my pen in bitterness, and 
make it the agent for the dissemination of 
harshness and reproach, I have endeavoured 
— I hope successfully — equally to guard my- 
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self against the indulgence of an overweening 
favouritism, lest I should expose myself to the 
charge of degenerating into fulsome eulogy. 

Sometimes^ I acknowledge, I have found 
it alike unwelcome and difficult to re- 
strain the strong bias of private friendship 
from imbuing with too warm and vivid a 
colouring the outlines I have attempted. In 
none has it been so irksome to me to be 
compelled only to mete the measure of com- 
mendation within strict appointed limits, and 
say to eulogy, ^^Thus far shalt thou go^ and 
no farther," than in the present sketch of 
William Lawrence, whose great professional 
skill has, by God's blessing, in more than 
one instanceT wrought almost miraculous cures 
in my behalf, which entitle him to my pro* 
foundest gratitude; and whose private friend- 
ship, during the many long years I have known 
him, has never fiuled or faltered, waned or 
weakened — iready to answer an]|| appeal when 
called on for its exercise — ^prompt to advise 
or act when exertion would benefit — ^nor hesi- 
tate to endorse by deeds what words affirmed. 
Were it not indul^ng in too much personality, 

l2 
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and making this paper too like the record of 
an "autobiography/' I would enumerate one 
or two circumstances in the course of my life 
in which Mr. Lawrence has evidenced a kind- 
liness of heart commensurate with the genius 
which none hesitate to concede to him. It 
would give me the more pleasure to narrate 
these experienced and attested facts, which 
testify to the real warmth and geniality of 
his nature, because many in the world — 
envious, it may be, of the eminence and sue- 
cess he has achieved in his profession — ^with 
persistent earnestness maintain that he is 
cold even to the verge of philosophical and 
repellent frigidity. I am almost weary of 
combating the opinion so often 'promulgated 
in society, when he has formed the subject of 
conversation : — 

"Yes, I grant all you say; he is wonder- 
fully clever in every respect, whether profes- 
sionally or f therwise — a man of first-rate 
genius. WHat a pity he has not a little more 
heart ! " 

Let one pen, feeble, it may be, but at 
least solemnly truthful, here enter into indig- 
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nant remonstrance against the reality of this 
assertion, and affirm that, calm, nndemonstra- 
tive as he maj appear, there is an under- 
lying current within of cordial feeling, delicate 
susceptibility, and true Christian philanthropy. 
In my chequered life I have found many 
acquaintances — few firmer, sincerer friends than 
William Lawrence. 

I will now enter into the very agreeable 
task of describing him as he is ; and here, to 
show that it is not my prejudice in his fa- 
vour which makes me call him, in appearance, 
one of the most intellectually-handsome men 
I ever saw, I will recount the opinion expressed 
of him to me a short time since. I was at his 
house, in Whitehall Place, waiting to see him; 
and, after visitor after visitor had been summoned 
to his presence, I was left with one gentle- 
man only as companion. I know not who it 
was,^ but aristocrat was stamped upon him in 
unmistakable impress. We entered into con- 
versation — ^the subject, Mr. Lawrence. 

^^I was just thinking,'' he said, ^how long 
it is since I first saw him. Well, as I am 
not a lady, I may dare to own I am 
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getting an old man, for I have been cal- 
culating It 18 fifty years since I first 
knew him. I thought at that time — and 
I have never changed my opinion — that 
he was the rarest specimen of intellectual 
beauty I had ever seen. That noble head of 
his would serve as a model for some of the 
philosophers and sages of old. There is a clas- 
sical antique grandeur about it quite remark- 
able.'' 

With what pleasure I gave my assent 
to the unknown^s judgment and commendation 
of one I so honour and esteem, It is scarcely 
necessary for me to say. 

I will commence a most accurate descrip- 
tion of him. He is tall in stature, and 
though never what you would designate as 
of robust build, is not so lean nor attenuated 
as to make you willingly exclaim with Csesar, 
" Would he were fatter ! " His complexion is fair, 
not deeply glowing and ruddy, but with that 
fresh, healthful tint, indicative and, in his case, 
I am thankful to say, typifying but the truth 
of the possession of uniform unbroken healthy as 
well as attesting the simple, stainless regu- 
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larity of his life and habits. His large Une 
eyes have a scmtiiuziiig power in than, which 
seems to dive into and ex|d<Hrey as it were, 
the very depths, not alone of the physical de- 
rangement brought imder his notice, bnt the 
mental conformation also of those he is con- 
versing with. This habit of readimg yon has 
possibly been fostered and augmented by his 
great practice amcH^st the insane* He is sor^ 
geon at Bethlem, as well as Bartholomew and 
BrideweQ Hospitals ; and it is generally under- 
stood that, where aberration of intdlect is 
suspected to exist, one of the first and surest 
trials to determine the belief is the mann^ 
in which the patient bears the fixed searching 
gaze of the practitioner's eye. If unquailing, 
well-if i«rtle», fortivc and wandering, mi*, 
chief may be fivnnd present. His forehead 
is broad, and lofty, with expanse enough iot 
even his genius to have its dwdling^lace in; 
his head admiraMy shaped, and well placed 
on \m shoulders ; his features most fefined and 
classical ; the whole ensemble consistent and com- 
plete. No discrepancy nor incongruity, but pre- 
senting to the eye the harmonious, bnt not too fire- 
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quent, combination of noble physical outline 
with marked and palpable intellectual power. In 
Yoice, bearing, manner, he is the complete, perfect, 
and finished gentleman. Calm and easy, equable 
and courteous, nothing hasty, impulsive, or abrupt, 
a dignified repose and self-possession, which you 
might fancy nothing could disturb, is his general 
characteristic. But there is no assumption of 
stateliness — no putting on, as it were, of profes- 
sional seriousness and solemnity. 

Like all thoroughly well-bred persons, he is en- 
tirely unafiected and natural. I have heard per- 
sons call him severe and haughty. If ever he 
was this to any, they must have drawn such a 
departure from his habitual amenity of demea- 
nour on themselves by indulgence in some 
tedious amount of twaddle^ to which he is not 
over-patient, or by the commission of some false 
statement or contradiction in the enumeration of 
their symptoms. 

This I have known, in my own case, excite 
in him transient displeasure ; for there was some- 
thing almost irate in the reproving voice in 
which he once interrupted a statement I was 
making about my own case, by the exclamation — 
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^ What am I to understand? — ^you said quite 
a different thing just now I ** 

Medical men ought to be very lenient listeners, 
and make the largest allowance for the trepi- 
dation and confusion so often discernible in those 
who approach them. That they are consulted 
evidences impaired health — and how rarely are 
a composed mind and unshattered nerves found 
in connection with this? 

He is an admirable talker — his conversation 
pregnant with the stores of knowledge deduced 
from books, and his vast experience of human 
nature, and the subtle, almost magical power 
he possesses of analyzing the character, prob- 
ing and guaging the idiosyncrasy of all he is 
brought in collision with. If, as has been often 
asserted, his acute professional intelligence ena- 
bles him, when consulted, to place, as it were, 
his finger at once on the seat of disease — so 
may it affirmatively be said that he, with equal 
dexterity, discerns in the hearts and minds of 
any their preponderating good or predominating 



His scholarly acquirements, the vast amount 
of learned lore which long years of study and 
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intercourse with the literature of all nations 
have placed at his command, the affluence of 
knowledge stored in the recesses of his capa- 
cious and comprehensive mind, though giving 
value and importance to his conversation, and 
endowing, with a worth and significance beyond 
the routine of ordinary chit-chatj all that he 
utters, yet never alloy or tinge it with aught 
which approximates either to pedantry or dog- 
matism. 

The sagest counsel, the profoundest thought, 
the most erudite wisdom, are conveyed in manner 
and language as simple and unostentatious as if 
merely discussing the routine topics of every- 
day life. 

There is an undercurrent of satire in his 
nature, which occasionally develops itself in 
irony not a little bitter and pungent. The 
keen sarcastic tone in which he narrates some 
acted folly or simulated shaniy are given with 
a gmto and heartiness which shews how 
thoroughly he appreciates the pleasure of cas- 
tigating folly or unmasking pretence or im- 
posture. He is not the very least in the 
world of an egotist — ^indeed, can rarely be 
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brought to talk of himself even in an indirect 
manner. Neither is there the faintest ad- 
mixture of vanity in his composition. Once, 
when I told him of the great, I might say 
tender, regard felt for him by a lady then 
dead, but who when living had been one 
of the world's most popular favourites, he 
received the information with surpri^^e cer- 
tainly, but no trace of pleasure or grati- 
tude for the distinction mingled with 
the astonishment. ^^Well, I never suspected 
it, I assure you. I never wished or thought 
any woman cared for me but my poor 
wife." She, too, was then dead. I may 
here with sincere pleasure bear testimony to 
the irreproachable rectitude of his private 
character — ^the unblemished morality which, 
in the sanctity of home, distinguishes him. 
Never has the exaggeration of rumour, the 
detraction of enmity, or the whisper of malice, 
dared to impugn the rigid purity of his do- 
mestic life, or to speak of him other than as he 
was and is — the kind and £uthiiil hosbaiul, 
the tender, loving fiuher. 

What a noble mudon is that of a medical man ! 
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The word of late has really been so distorted 
from its original meaning, been used in de- 
signation of subjects so entirely unworthy of 
its native dignity and comprehensiveness, that 
I almost hesitate adopting it. Yet what 
other so well defines and describes the vo- 
cation of a medical man? Therefore I aorain 
assert, his is a noble mission I And how 
fully and worthily in most cases is it dis- 
charged ! When we reflect on " all the ills 
this flesh is heir to " — remember that at 
some period in our lives — alas ! in some lives 
how frequent and lengthened are these 
periods I — it is to medical skill we look 
for the abatement of the physical agony 
which has made the strong man weak as 
helpless infancy — that it is to his remedial 
aid we look for deliverance from the spasm 
of torture, the subjugation of the fierce 
disease which, while racking the frame, en- 
feebles and prostrates our mental energies — 
how ought we to value his ministrations : 
how gladly and gratefully requite him whose 
patience bears with all our peevishness and 
irritability, and whose blessed resources bring 
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to US immunity from suffering, substitute 
ease for pain, restore health to the wan 
cheek, vigour to the wasted form, elasticity 
to the exhausted mind. To him who does all 
this, who watches by our side — who perhaps 
through the tedious nighty and amidst the 
fluctuations of disease, soothes the weary, de- 
sponding sufferer with the promise of hope, 
the solacing words of cheerfulness and trust — ^how 
yast is the amount of gratitude we ought to 
render in return I That this is not done 
always— ^in fact, is too often the exceptional 
case — ^I grieve to record. Indeed, the singular 
want of gratitude evinced by their patients 
18 one of the ^^ crosses," I have heard medical 
men say, which, in their arduous, laborious 
career, it is most heavy to bear the burden of. 
I remember once in the country, at the 
house of a skilful medical practitioner, seeing 
carefully preserved, with all the conservative 
appliances possible, a withered, shrivelled 
apple. Convinced, by the tender watchfulness 
exercised for its perpetuation, that some little 
history was attached to it, I enquired the 
cause of its detention, as well as its being 
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guarded with such jealous care. The doctor's 
answer was this — ** That poor apple I shall 
never part with while it is possible to keep 
it. It is one of the few offerings of grati- 
tude, through a great many years of practice, 
I have ever received. I was attending the 
death-bed of a dear child, and just before 
his little life was about to close, when his 
last kiss had been given to all around, he 
turned to me, and in faltering accents, in 
the sweet lisping tones of infancy, said, 
* Doctor, you have been very kind ' to me, 
when I was naughty, and would not take 
my medicine, and I have nothing to give 
you but this beautiful apple dear Grandmother 
sent me — will you take itf I did take it, 
and, I am not ashamed to say, shed tears as 
I did so. There are few things in thb 
house that I set such a value on as that 
dear child's little apple.'* 

Would that the weak and imperfect tes- 
timony 1 am here offering to the noble men 
to whom afflicted humanity owes so mighty a 
debt, yet one she so often inadequately and 
grudgingly cancels, could in my own indi* 
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Tidual instance in any wise be offered in 
liquidation for the large measure of kindness, 
STmpathy, and attention which I have re- 
ceived at their hands. If I were asked 
who, as a class, in the experience of a long, 
varied life, seemed, to me at least, to be most 
scrupulously and religiously fulfilling the Chris- 
*tian principle of ^^ doing unto others as they 
would be done unto " — the most largely abound- 
ing in merciful, pitying compassionateness for the 
frailties and infirmities of our physical and 
moral nftture — ^I should at once and unhesitat- 
ingly single out medical men as a body. 

It is said that the perpetual sight of, and 
contact with, pain and anguish, has a deterior- 
ating effect, indurating and hardening the sen- 
sibilities ; yet who that has had much experience 
in a sick chamber can say this holds good 
with medical men generaUy ? I have often mar- 
velled to find such delicacy and freshness of 
feeling, such enlarged and bountiful charity, in the 
best and widest sense of that most Christian 
word, as they display. To corroborate my as- 
sertion with an anecdote, slight in itself, yet 
enough to shew bow, amidst the grave and 
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anxious and mournful duties devolved on them^ 
they are accessible to and capable of being in- 
fluenced by a gentle, almost feminine tenderness. 
I will relate what I saw : — 

A poor lady whom I knew had for years 
been afflicted with an incurable malady, which 
not only confined her to the wearisome mo- 
notony of her chamber, but compelled her to" 
the yet heavier and more irksome trial 
of patience, entire confinement to her bed. 
She was unmarried, and had little society; 
few loving hands, with tender words and eager 
sympathy, ministered to her wants, or mitigated, 
by their affectionate solicitude, the bitter ordeal 
of loneliness and agony the wisdom of Provi- 
dence had appointed her to pass through. Day 
by day, month by month, even year by year, 
she lay stretched in incessant pain and helpless- 
ness. To hear her Bible read, and enjoy the 
caresses of her dear, faithful dog, the constant 
yet cheerful companion of the solitude of his 
mistress, were the only glimpses of peace and 
comfort permitted to her burdened and dark- 
ened existence. In the last summer of her 
life she had originated for herself another triflbg 
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source of interest wherewith to solace the 
dreary hours as they dragged their slow length 
along. Two poor little house-flies had made 
their home in the curtains of her bed. As 
she lay sleepless and watchful, it was some- 
thmg of a diversion from pondering on her own 
distressing symptoms and sufferings to watch 
their evolutions. Often, when the gray morn- 
ing light streamed in on her ashy cheek, and 
showed her attendant the palpable evidence that 
another experienced night of anguish had ac- 
celerated the almost prayed for period of final 
release from the thraldom of agony and life, 
she would make her first feeble enquiry, ^' Are 
the flies there still? " It distressed her to think 
they should go away and die. 

Poor humanity I — alas ! for thy boasted gran- 
deur and elevation I — ^what becomes of thy pride 
of intellect, thy vaunted self-sustainment and 
independence, when we see one of the high- 
est order of intelligence reduced to such isola^ 
tion of feeling as to value and covet* the so- 
ciety of an insect? The good doctor, who with 
zealous assiduity had watched and attended on 
her long affliction, was UM of her new interest 

VOL. I. M 
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and ansiety, and how great was her solicitiide 
and sorrow lest her little favourites should abanr 
don her; and more than once I have known 
him, amidst the pressure and hurry of a laigi^ 
wide-spread practice, when time was capital 
and literally every moment had for him a solid, 
financial value, come from her chamber to the 
parlour with anxiety and pity in his face, ex- 
claiming — 

'^ She is fretting so, because she has lost 
her flies. I must find her two others, and tdl 
her they are the same. We must not let her 
know they are gone; any irritation so exas- 
perates the pain — and she has enough to bear, 
poor thing ! ** 

And he would not give up his search through 
the rooms till he had accomplished his object, 
and restored to her sight what she believed 
her missing tiny companions; which, with a 
kindly and pardonable delusion, he assured her 
had only been concealed in the drapery of the 
curtains. 

God Uess him for this and multiplied instances 
of the exquisite apprehensive sensibility he 
manifested alike for the mind's laceration or the 
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1)od7's infirmity. Alas I his eye was closed^ his 
voice stilled for ever in the silence of death, his 
career of usefulness suddenly abridged, whilst in 
the fulness and flush of manhood's palmiest time, 
leaving bereavement and life-long mourning to 
his wife and children — to many of his patients, 
myself amongst the rest, an arrear of gratitude 
which never can be forgotten till existence itself 
ceases. We rear monuments of marble to the 
warriors who conquer cities, or give deliver- 
ance from the thraldom of despotic or moral 
misrule; but how scanty are the trophies coii^ 
secrated to the memory of those whose skill 
and genius war with man's last and mightiest 
antagonist — ^Death! Keep him awhile at bay, 
and compel him to retreat, vanquished in a con- 
flict which threatened, not alone destruction to 
the victim assailed, but ruin and desolation, it 
may be, to a living and dependent household. 
For myself individually, I would rather render 
my " hero worship " at the shrine of that man 
who had been most largely instrumental in miti- 
gating the sorrows and sufferings of stricken 
humanity — who had ^ven smiles for tears and 
ease for agony — than at that of many of those 

m2 
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whom our national archives chronicle with proud 
and jealous care, and surround with profoundest 
homage. And I render a larger amount of 
^honour and veneration, from my inmost heart, 
whilst contemplating the statue of ^ *' Jenner,** 
than when looking at his whom history em- 
blazons as the *^ hero of a hundred fights,** 
and whose brow fame has crowned with the 
coveted wreath of laurels — though tardy was 
the nation in its dedicatory offering to him, the 
great benefactor of his species, whose name I 
have just written. Dr. Jenner died in 1823, and 
not till 1859 did England erect any memorial to 
his memory. Yet how many lives during that 
period have been saved by the marvellous dis- 
covery of "vaccination" — how many thousands 
rescued from the perpetual and disfiguring brand 
of disease. 

Lest it might be thought that any of the 
foregoing remarks are prompted by the ties of 
affinity or relationship I bear to some amongst 
the medical profession, let me state that, as far 
as kindred goes, I am entirely disunited with 
any ; but I wished to render public honour 
" where honour was due." I have been the 
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recipient of muph kindness from them^ and 
in early life had to draw largely on their 
patience and skill ; and it is pleasant to my 
own feelings to record my appreciation of thei^ 
services. But for his talent whose name 
is at the head of this sketch my career 
would long since have closed. God willed he 
should be the instrument of saving iny life; 
and let me not be found in the category 
of those who drew even from our divine, 
meek, and forbearing Master the words of re> 
monstrance and rebuke. The ^^nine'' restored 
yet ungrateful '^ lepers" in the Parable have 
too many antitypes amongst us yet. In this, 
as in others of the sketches, I could materially 
have increased their piquancy and attractive* 
ness to the general reader, had I interspersed 
them with anecdotes which the familiarity of fre* 
quent communication with the subjects of them 
enabled me to supply. But I would much rather 
that these papers should, if deserved, incur the 
reproach and stigma of being dull, uninteresting, 
unsatisfactory^ than merit my own condemna- 
tion by having in the slightest degree, or in one 
solitary instance, infringed the sanctity of private 
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intercourse, or, for the unworthy object of minis- 
tering to the amusement of the many, made 
betrayal of the confidence, been false to the 
good &ith, which in all the transactions and 
relations of friendship ought ever to be main- 
tained with loyal integrity, and preserved alike 
hallowed and inviolate. 

My aim and intent has been to present 
certain individuals whom I have known, who 
were or are distinguished in the annals of 
fame, in their general characteristics, accordmg 
to mv estimate of them. I have done this in 
all sincerity — whether agreeably and success- 
fully it is for others, not for me, to determine. 
Be the verdict what it may, it will ever be 
my consolation to remember that, whUst tracing 
personalities, depicting peculiarities, I have ever 
unswervingly adhered to my motto, to 

" Nothing extenuate — 
Nor set down aught in malice." 
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THOMAS MOORE. 

£y£BTOH£ knows that^ if Thomas Moore wa« 
a great poet, he was also a little man — » 
very little man^ below the ordinary standard* 
Most persons possessing any infirmity or dl^ 
ficiency which marks them from their f(;Dofri 
are apt to be morbidly sensitive cm the mip^ 
ject of their peculiarity; and tbo^e who e^/me 
in contact with theni^ deterred alik« l>y KfJ^^ 
taste and feeling, forbear any n^ke //^ /^ 
reference to, the defieet. 

But Thomas yioort had iMwe <r>f thk thixk 
skinned susceptibility oa the iarfemr Ha4i«r4P Mi^ 
ture had assigned to hsmu F^nr I f*^94^uSi*^ ifc^ 
very first words he ever addrstsM^t^l t// m^ irhw 
brought across the imms t6» l^ '§kU^A*¥-^^ Mi 
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a large evening party assembled at a friend's 
house, at Maida Hill, were, "Well, are you 
not dreadfully disappointed? — ^am I not even 
less than you expected ? " Of course, courtesy 
forbade an avowed acquiescence in the truth 
of the words he uttered; but my mind gave 
unequivocal, and a somewhat pained, assent 
to their veracity, as I involuntarily murmured 
to myself, "He is indeed a little man.*' 

The world is so familiar with his features, 
from the multiplicity of portraits that have 
been published of him, all of which, how- 
ever coarse and rough, have yet a strong 
resemblance to the original, that a brief per- 
sonal description is alone necessary. 

He was a very well-dressed, bright, sparic- 
ling-looking little man. It is a disenchanting 
phrase to apply to a sentimental poet; but I 
must say in his general appearance there was 
something that very nearly approximated to 
what is now denominated as "jolly.** He had 
dark and most vivacious eyes, hair of die 
same colour^ nnd in sufficient abundance, glossy, 
and nicely arranged; a broad, commancUog 
forehead; a complexion fresh, clear, and ruddy; 
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small, but wdl -defined, femtmes ; a month 
which seemed made alone for mirth and 
brimming smfles ; an extraoidinary play and 
expression of countenance, whose changeful 
variety yet ever betrayed the genius within; 
a quick, brisk, active gait; a merry, joyous 
laugh; and the generally-difiused impress of 
a happy, healthy, easy man — one contented 
quite with the lot he had drawn in life, and 
in perfect amity and peace with those about 
him. 

Such was the aspect Moore presented when 
I first saw him, and the surprise over. The 
jar surmounted, which his petite figure gave 
perhaps to preconceived expectation, you saw 
in him only what, in fact, he was — a very 
good-looking^ pleasant, merry person. Even 
had his outward semblance been less agree- 
able and favourable, the charm and captivation 
of his manner would soon, and abundantly, 
have reconciled you to it. For nothing could 
be more genial and delightful, firank, playful, 
exhilarating. He seemed overflowing with that 
spirit of exuberant joy which breathes in and 
pervades so many of his lyrics; and you only* 
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that a large proportion of the grosser parti- 
cles preponderate over the diviner essence. So 
if, with all Moore's fire and illumination of geniu8| 
there was yet a slight alloy of puerility, it 
was only, I suppose, in accordance with and 
obedience to the law of being. 

His ^^tuft-hunting" propensity we must call 
but evidence of the inevitable "dust." What 
he was so generally charged with, an over- 
weening fondness for aristocratic companion- 
ship, is, I fear, a ^Hme bill." He talked a 
little too much of the "Lords" and " Ladies " 
he was in the habit of intimacy with, and was 
a trifle too fond of recounting and amplifying 
their sayings and doings. If you asked, " Where 
are you going to dine to-day, Mr. Moore t " it 
was almost always with some titled entertainer — 
perhaps with three-for I have heard Mm say he 
was occasionally, to meet the pressing wishes 
of friends, compelled to dine thrice in one 
day ! You were thus led to infer how much 
his society was courted by the noble and 
high-born ; and such I believe was only the 
very truth. His fixed residence was in the 
country, and he was only a brief and fugitive 
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yisitant to London in the height of the season. 
Being then in the zenith of his fame and po- 
pularity^ all were glad to secure him as a 
guest. 

He always spoke of his wife with the greatest 
warmth and affection ; he used to read out por* 
tions of her letters, which often commenced 
thus : — " My dear bird." They were written 
with such loving tenderness^ such fervid inten- 
dty -of womanly worship^ one wondered not he 
«poke of her attachment as the greatest solace of 
his life. She used to send him in her letters 
^^ violets and forget-me-nots/' all of which he said 
he reverently preserved. Of his daughter Anas- 
tasia he seemed very fond ; and when in subse- 
quent years I met him^ after death had robbed 
him of this beloved child, he referred to his 
bereavement with such feeling, uttering such 
pathetic yearnings for her presence here again/ 
it was impossible not to sympathize with the 
acuteness of his sorrow. Her death, he said, he 
thought was accelerated by the use of calis- 
thenio exercises, exhausting a frame too feeble 
to support them. 

However many testimonies bis own writings 
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marvelled when remembering he was also the 
author of strains of the deepest and most ex- 
quisite pathos^ and that if he had written — 

"They may rail at this world, since the time I've been in it,** 

it was the same pen also which indited 
the mournful and most touching melody — 

" Oh, breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade," 

and others of a like character. His warm 
and sunshiny nature soon made itself felt by 
those approaching him — you caught the all- 
pervading glow and radiance. He seemed so 
Jceenly and vividly to enjoy existence — making 
so light of its cares and burdens — on the 
other handy so heightening and intensifying its 
pleasures, that his society exercised over you a 
species of happy spell, which you grieved 
to be divorced from and bereft of. Nor do, 
I think, in this prodigal hilarity of tempera- 
ment—this spontaneous^ overflowing gaiety— 
there was one iota of assumption or sham. It 
was the genuine and uncontrollable reflex of 
the nature within. 

This, my first introduction to him, led to 
long after*years of friendship. He was very 
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intimate with the gentleman at whose house 
I originaUj met him ; and there, morning after 
morning, I passed long hours with him, and 
I never saw aught to contradict the belief 
that his constitutional bias was that of the 
very healthiest kind — to be happy if he could, 
his resolve and determination. It is not always 
that the pettedy care:?8ed, fSted idol of society 
—the god or goddess before whom admiring 
throngs bow down and worship — ^when removed 
from the flattering incense of adulation — the 
intoxicating murmur of praise and homage — 
stands the test of withdrawal from the sources 
of excitement ; the animated, all but inspired, 
hero or heroine of a crowded assembly, with- 
out an audience to listen to and applaud, is 
frequently found in privacy to be a somewhat 
dull and vapid companion. Not so Moore ; with 
no one present but my host, his daughter, and 
myself, he appeared to even greater advantage 
than amidst the glare and glitter of a festive 
gathering. It has been finely said that ^^man 
18 a mixture of Deity and dust." If these are 
the component parts of all natures, I grieve 
to say that with many it too often happens 
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it — she tells me how moch she admires my 
wntmgs. 

^'And also yourself, I presume?" 

^Indeed, I am afraid so." 

^ And do you not reprove her, and point oat 
how wrong all this is, as you are a married 
man?" 

^^ Indeed I do, and beg and implore her not 
to come again ; but she begins to cry, and vrhat 
can a man do or say then? " Of course, I was 
silent; what argument can one oppose to 
woman's invincible weapon — ^tears t ** The other 
night," continued Moore, '^she cried so dread- 
fully, I was afraid she was going into hysterics, 
and that I should have to go into my room for 
Eau de Cologne. I was quite in an agony." 

Poor little man! I daresay he was, for who 
amongst his sex likes scenes ? It is often, I be- 
lieve^ to avert such a catastrophe that men 
so easily surrender a point ^' before a woman 
crying." 

A short time after this, by an accident, I 
identified this same too-romantic young lady 
at a dance, where Moore was. She was a very 
pretty girl ; and, considering how much distressed 
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and annoyed he had expressed himself as being 
at her nocturnal visitations to Bury Street^ 
he certainly lavished on her no small share of 
gentle and assiduous attention. At the time 
I write of, Moore was certainly^ when in London, 
of the poets one of the greatest " lions." Byron 
and Shelley had passed away — Coleridge lived 
almost exclusively in a small clique of devout 
worshippers and believers, seldom leaving his 
temple to mix in the outer world — Scott was 
afar off in his native land — Wordsworth and 
Southey dwellers by the side of those beauti- 
ful northern lakes evermore to be associated 
with their names and memories — GampbeU^ 
though resident in the metropolis, and a fre- 
quenter of the busy haunts of man, yet 
had not the same requisites to shine, • dazzle, 
and enthral, possessed by Moore; for he talked 
•as few can talk, and he sang as none other 
save himself could sing— of that same wondrous 
gift hereafter. 

Rogers, though a much courted and charming 
companion, still was inferior. Moore was quite 
conscious of his own supremacy and ascendancy 
in the social circle, and enjoyed the immu- 

n2 
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nities, privileges, and notoriety necessarily ac- 
cessory to such position. To be the " observed 
of all observers " gratified him. This was made 
very palpable to me when, as was frequently 
the case, I was one with others accompany- 
ing him to the opera, theatres, or other public 
places. I remember a party being arranged, 
of which he was one, to visit the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy. All know that in May 
the season is at its fullest, and this year an 
unusual affluence of country visitors and sight- 
seers swelled the mighty tide of the metro- 
politan population. It was four o'clock in the 
day — ^the rooms so thronged, it was with diffi- 
culty we made our way throuj^^b them. Moore 
was soon recognized by friends present. Bows, 
smiles,- words of salutation, followed in quick 
succession ; but it soon became known to stran- 
gers he was there, and group after group 
attached themselves to our party, gazing, com- 
menting loudly, " That's the poet Moore," &c., 
with that total abandonment of delicacy and all 
good breeding, I regret to say, my own dear 
countrymen and countrywomen too often mani- 
fest when brought in propinquity with any 
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celebrated person. By many the pictures they 
came to see were neglected, to stare at the 
poet instead. Moore affected to be annoyed 
at the notice he attracted, observing — 

"How very disagreeable all this is! How 
strange people should know me sol I wish I 
had not come." 

I think he would have been more disappointed 
if he had come and not received his usual tribu- 
tary meed of attention. 

« 

Many of his aristocratic friends were in the 
room, with whom he exchanged passing cour^ 
tesies. Amongst these was the late Earl of 
Ellesmere, then Lord Francis Levison Gower, 
translator of "Faust," and other works. He 
was specially introduced to us, and remained 
with us till we left the Exhibition. He was 
an extraordinarily handsome man ; indeed^ I have 
rarely seen his equal. He might have sat to 
any novel writer as a type and model for a 
hero ; for he possessed all the favourite attributes 
with which diction delights to invest her mythical 
divinities. Of lofty stature and commanding pre- 
sence; intellectual eyes, large, dark, and expressive ; 
hair and whiskers of the blackest hue, and both of 
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Time, I belieye, altered his demeanour — sub- 
stituting for this frigidity and hauteur an uijbaiie 
courteousness. This was in accordance with his 
nature ; for he was understood to be a man of 
great benevolence, a liberal patron of art and 
fiteratnre. He might have been such when I 
was introduced to him, but I have only truth- 
fully recorded what his manner was. 

Before we left the rooms, our little circle was 
augmented by the addition of Rogers the poet, 
author of the ^ Pleasures of Memory.** It was 
the only time I ever was in his society, and the 
impression he left was most favourable. I really 
tliink between him and Moore there was not 
alone the brotherhood of genius, but the tie of 
a strong and sincere friendship. The warm, af- 
fectionate greeting — the cordial grasp of the hand 
— Jiad all the unmistakable evidences of a genu- 
ine and unfeigned regard. Kogers had great 
amenity and graciousness, and was withal ample 
and entirely unaffected, affording strong and 
pleasant contrast to the stateliness of the other 
lordly companion who stalked in imperious ma- 
jesty by our side. Moore and Kogers were in 
appearance the perfect antipodes of each other : 
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He was never weary of dilating on her perfeo- 
tions^ personal and mental. He considered her 
best part BiancUy in Milman's " Fazio," which he 
thought a triumph of genius — as faultless and 
transcendent as Edmund Kean's Othello. Could 
it be? 

One night Moore accompanied m j friends and 
self to Drury-lane Theatre. Amongst the party 
was a young lady — I grieve to record anything 
so very incorrect — who had made up her naughty 
mind he should be captivated with her. Poor 
Moore I The sentimental misses of that day 
led him a troubled life — pleasant, perhaps^ in 
one sense, but not a little embarrassing. I knew 
two or three who compromised their feminine 
dignity in no small measure by their too de- 
monstrative admiration. But to return to 
her from whom I have digressed. She had 
heard that Moore had an invincible dislike to 
any of her sex who had the faintest shade 
of bluism in their composition. She was really 
a dabbler in both verse and prose, but Moore 
did not know this. So the infantine sim- 
plicity she assumed for the occasion, where- 
with she hoped to effect her wicked and 
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Vainly did Moore try to convince her of 
her error. I could hear him often saying to 
her, ^^ My dear girl^ do not excite yourself so ; 
it is only acting." But as it did not suit 
her to accept this solution, she maintained 
her faith in the entire truthfulness of all dis- 
played before her view. 

"Look at those pretty stars, Mr. Moore I" 
— a row of little glittering lamps at the back 
of the stage — "why do you say they are not 
stars! — ^I know they are." 

I could see the poet was getting yet more 
and more mystified. A burlesque extravaganza 
followed the play, with its usual adjuncts of 
impossible personages. But to her they were 
infallible and positive ; and as the j^ece 
abounded in perilous straits and exigencies — 
the heroine carried away captive by malignant 
Demons, bound to a rock in a bleak, barren 
solitude, her sympathy became more uncon- 
trollable. And when, in the action of the 
piece, a sanguinary magician uplifted a very 
broad (pasteboard) sword, wherewith to cut off 
the head of a pretty, innocent child, she ex- 
hibited all the evidences of agonized terror, 
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and with a shriek — ^which, to our annoyance^ 
attracted the attention of all the people about 
— caught hold of Moore's arm with both her 
hands, exclaiming: — 

" Take me away — take me away ! I cannot 
stay to see that dear child murdered! Why 
do you not interfere? — ^let us ^o for assist*^ 
ance ! " 

I think this last display opened his eyes ; 
for, on the pretence of borrowing an opeinr 
glass, he turned round to me, whispering, 
«I8 she reaUy a perfect idiot, or only pre- 
tending to be so?" 

Before I close this notice of Moore I must 
make a special reference to the one talent in 
which he was so unapproachable and unex- 
celled — I mean the singing of his own melo- 
dies. In doing so, I feel grievingly that no 
words I can use can give even a faint idea 
of the eifect it produced upon his hearers; 
and what precisely the agency was that pro- 
duced it, it is difficult to define. His voice 
was weak — power he had none. It was not 
even extraordinarily sweet; and yet let it be 
known at any party that Moore was there, 
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and would sing his own melodies, though the 
first vocalists of the day might be present, 
they would be all listened to with wearisome 
impatience. 

Seated at the piano (he played very well), 
with a volume of his own compositions before 
him, Moore might be said to be in his supremest 
glory. When he commenced, every breath was 
almost hushed, lest a note should be lost. Yet 
his could scarcely be called singing — ^improvising 
describes it better. The soul felt intensity — ^the 
passionate earnestness with which every word 
and accent were intoned, I might say declaimed, 
were quite indescribable, and could only be con- 
ceived by those who heard him ; and I feel how 
feeble and imperfect description is when en- 
deavouring to embody it. It might truly be said 
of him, ^' He took the prisoned soul and lapped 
it in Elysium." It was something akin to such 
pleasant ^^ dream-land," those long and happy 
summer mornings I passed with him at Maida 
Hill. 

The house was one of singular taste and 
prettiness, built in the low cottage style, sur- 
rounded by a large garden, overflowing with such 
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wealth of floweiB, that they tnuMgreased their 
app<Hitted limitSy and forced an entnnoe mto 
every door and casement, fiDing the room with 
the delicioos firagrance of thdr bahny breath — 
Moore smgiog over, and over, and over afpun 
his lovely mdodies — ^we standing by riveted, 
enchanted, spell-boond — ^it was like some fairy 
scene! 

One more recurrence to his marveHons gift of 
singing, and I have done. It was an evening oi 
^ reception " at Mrs. Shelley's, in Scnnerset Street, 
Portman Square. Moore, and a great many 
others, were assembled. On this occasion he had 
promised to sing some new melodies never yet 
heard by any. He did so, and amongst them 
was one to which he gave such almost miraculoos 
power and effect, that it thrilled to the very 
^' heart of hearts " of all who heard it. It was 
called thus — ^^ There's a song of the olden time." 
The air was one of wailing, tender mournful* 
ness — sweet interpreter of the exquisite word% 
breathing of haunting memories and vanished 
joys. 

It is hardly necessary to say there was a 
clamour for its repetition ; and though sobs from 
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many followed, yet it was again demanded. There 
was not a woman present with eyes undimmed 
with gushing tears. One gentleman, a yonng stal- 
wart man of 25, was so powerfully affected by it, 
he was compelled to leave the room, and give vent 
in solitude to his strong irrepressible emotion* 
He told me afterwards, in the course of the 
evening, that except on the occasion of his 
father's death, he had never felt so poignantly — 
it was the second time in life he had wept. Cer- 
tainly that strain was the acme and perfection 
of singing, and will echo in my remembrance till 
life's last hour. 

After the " Song of the Olden Time," " Oft in 
the Stilly Night," " The La^t Rose of Summer," 
and " Though 'tis all but a dream at the best," 
were those to which his inspired expression, I 
thought, gave most effect. 

In long after years, when time and sorrow had 
done their work on him, and the ^^ harp of the 
minstrel was broken," his mind become obscured 
and shadowed. With what piteous grief and 
sympathy did I read of his being present where 
some of his own old melodies were sung, and he 
knew them not! — feebly and wanderingly re- 
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marking, " That Is very pretty — ^what is it ? ** 
The time had arrived when those ^^ nearest and 
dearest" to him scarcely desired his prolonged 
existence ; when the thought of severance — even 
though eternal — ^was robbed of its dread ; and 
when the decree went forth, and Thomas Moore 
belonged to the past^ and not the present, they 
wrote of him, moumingly indeed, but unrepin- 
ingly — he died and was buried. 
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DR. KITCHENER. 

To many, perhaps, of my youthful readers the 
name of Dr. Eatchener comes with a strange, 
unfamiHar, perhaps even unknown sound. Being 
of that happy age when pleasures more refined 
and poetical than those of the palate engage their 
sympathies and occupy their thoughts, they 
have never sought to dive into those discoveries 
which minister to or stimulate the gross and ma- 
terial indulgences of the table, or make themselves 
acquainted with any books which treat on matters 
80 dull, prosaic, and unideal as dinner-eating! 
Hence I doubt not many of the juveniles who 
peruse this are pitiably and entirely ignorant of 
that celebrated culinary treasure, ^^ Dr. Kitchener's 
Zest/' which himself deemed of such inestimable 
value, that the origination of it alone would confer 
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immortality on his name. It may be also — alas ! 
for their want of knowledge — they have neither 
read nor even heard of the " Cook's Orade,** that 
book which at the period when it burst upon the 
world gained for the good doctor such a wide- 
spread renown, and yielded to him the more tan- 
gible and substantial reward of a handsome yearly 
income by its large and steady sale. It is, then, 
to give to these unenlightened readers a glimpse 
of a singular and at one time very well known 
man in an epoch they did not live in, and to offiff 
to those of more mature age a remembrance of 
social scenes and pleasant people passed away^ 
that I have selected Dr. Kitchener as the subject 
of my present sketch. Let me then state, for 
the information of all, that Dr. Kitchener was to 
his generation what Monsieur Soyer has been to 
this, the autocrat of gastronomy — the despot 
from whose authority in all matters associated 
with the cuisine there was no appeal — who regu- 
lated the digestion, guided the tastes, and ruled 
over the inner man of His Majesty's lieges, when 
George IV. was king. But between Eatchener 
and Soyer there was this wide distinction — ^the 
latter rested his title to glory alone and ezclu- 
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sively on matters connected with, and in reference 
to, cookery and its appliances. Not so narrow 
and circumscribed were Dr. Kitchener^s claims to 
notoriety and admiration. Besides being amateur 
cook, the inventor of the most epicurean dishes — 
in his way he was philosopher, wit, poet, &c. &c.; 
for assuredly if ever there was a man who deserved 
the appellative of crotchety^ it was himself. I 
scarcely ever saw him that he did not bid me 
congratulate him on his wonderful discovery of 
some new invention in matters of the most op- 
posite nature. Of these fugitive and ephemeral 
projects many were abandoned before they arrived 
at maturity, therefore it is not necessary to speak 
of them further. But there were two pursuits 
which ever engrossed his thoughts and energies, 
and in the pursuance of which he dedicated him- 
self with steady, untiring, unswerving devoted- 
ness — ^these were improvements in the art and 
science of cooking, and, most strange juxta- 
position, in the structure and manufacture of 
telescopes I To advance and perfect these twin ob- 
jects never did reformer, legislator, or sage apply 
with more patient zeal or laborious diligence! 
To a chosen few the doctor was in the habit of 
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invitatifKw to hisjMtste r^eknxki InndteonB 
:tt viDft acioek (it waft fak fwrooxite mesl). Liet 
:» ^ojfppmt we axe bid to one of thesey and are 
scBtfjKi with hma aaEvL about half-a-doam especial 
iiTCHuitea^ at hb hooae in Warren Street^ ISItztoy 
:^aaEeL Tbe lepaat is eJCceHent; amongat die 
T^aiuis 5CoBoped OTsten and toaated cheese of 
Afttrsif ^tresoTTodsaiiaBBL But it may be this is a 
jErand oeeaBBOB^ and yon hsYC been adced to 
jAMbt JK die inaugurai km of some new dish, 
MAM^^ irveuatfitft and driicatFr trxnmph of artistic 
jttiiL whustt <yMnhifWitiDn and flayoor have cost 
knti lojorsw peibiips daya^ of anxious delibera- 
lAMk ASid jcady. Tau taste and adndre^^ and 
tlve: ifCKZ^x rdbs hk hand§ with cheerful glee 
ar^ dbvdUes wish defight while receiving the 
hcma^ ai aB atsaenibled to his g^uus as king 
<ii cjCfcks ! To« me to depart. ^ Noy not yet^" 
j«iyft the doctor, ^ I haTe something dse to surprise 
Ton with.'^ Yon aD know what is coming. Yea 
ar« requested to ascend with him to the obsarva- 
tory at the top of the house. There, with 
much pomp and ceremony, you are introduced 
to his monster teie&cope. All its varied merits 
are expatiated on, and as midday is not ezactlj 
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the time to test its prodigious powers, you have 
an invitation given you to his next soiriey ^^ and 
then/' he remarks, ^' as the moon will be just 
at its full, you will judge whether I have said 
too much of my gigantic pet/' as he used to 
call it. 

Before that evening treat I must give you 
an outline of the doctor's personal appeal^ 
ance. 

This was very remarkable, stamping him with 
individuality and originality at least, if it chal- 
lenged for him no more favourable judgment. 
Time was, if a man's outward appearance had 
anything of singukrity or oddity which distin- 
guished him from his fellow men, that the cha- 
ritable world at once decided he must be an 
author I — ^to be such being accepted as justifi- 
cation and explanation of any eccentricity either 
of costume or manner. But the march of in- 
tellect has exploded this, as well as other more 
grave and false absurdities. It is now no matter 
of wonderment to find literary men both well- 
dressed and good-looking. Par parentheses the 
two handsomest men by far whom I have the 
pleasure of numbering amongst my friends 
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are both literary men of high standing and 
eminence — ^their toilettes^ likewise^ unexception- 
able. 

But to return to the doctor: his figure, dress, 
and gait were alike, and altogether most outre. 
He was tall, bony, angular; his body always 
looked of most disproportionate and unnatural 
length — and there was a gaunt, ungainly look 
about him, which at once arrested your atten- 
tion. An attack of paralysis, which aflPected 
one side, gave to his gait a halting movement 
almost painful to witness. To the same calamity 
also, I belieye, was attributable the loss of sight 
in one of his eyes. But this deficiency was 
not observable, as he wore glasses — of his own 
invention, by the way. His complexion was 
dark, but not unhealthy-looking; his features 
good, and the expression of 'his face indicating 
shrewdness of mind combined with kindliness of 
heart. 

At the time I knew him, I guess — ^for he 
never spoke of his age — he must have been 
between fifty and sixty years of age. Had he 
condescended to dress in an ordinary mode, he 
might have passed without comment; but imi^ 
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gine a man lean, long, and queer-looking, ex- 
asperating these defects by wearing a coat of a 
cut in total c^iacordance with those of everyone 
else, black, of some material that was shiny — 
^^continuations," long gaiters, buttoned up to 
the knee, and superadded to all — a. spencer! 
And then his hat I — ^who shall describe its shape 
and fabric? On some of the Frenchmen 
who frequent Leicester Square and its pre- 
cincts I have seen the nearest resemblance 
to it. It was low-crowned, broad-brimmed, and 
napless. He seldom indulged in pedestrianism, 
his lameness obliging him to use his brougham. 
But I never did see him in the street without 
observing that he fixed the gaze of every one he 
came in contact with. He had been brought up 
as a physician, and in early life followed it as 
a profession. But having succeeded to a good 
fortune, he abandoned it as a pursuit, only giving 
advice gratuitously to occasional patients, and 
surrendered himself up to the prosecution of 
his favourite hobbies and follies, it may be. 

At the time I visited him I believe he was 
married^ but separated from his wife. At all 
events, he never alluded to her. His estab- 
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liahment waa conducted by a young Itdy, said 
to be a rdatiYe — ^o acted aa hia boosdeqp^r. 
He had only one child — a 80% a Tery com- 
mon-place yoang man; and it was genendly 
understood that the father and son doA not 
altogethear hannonize wdl together. I b^eTe 
the little infirmities of temper with which the 
doctor was so generally charged had founda- 
tion in troth. Bat whatcTcr hi» oddities and 
AortcomingHy there was a great deal of solid 
goodness in his natore^ and his intdlectoal 
attainments w^re certainly of a standard aboTe 
mediocrity. It is mach to be regretted he 
did not concentrate and employ them in the 
cultivation of some one useful and definite aim. 
As it was» he frittered them away in specula- 
tive ncnsetisesy which identified his name with 
no achicTement of real permanent worth and 
advantage to lus fellow-men^ and bequeathed 
to posterity, as the only record of all his varied 
powers, superior intelligence, and accumulated 
knowledge, a piquant sauce, and a domestic cook- 
ery-book of not first-rate quality. 

With his advice or time he was ever ready to 
assist every one. I believe his liberality ex- 
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tended no further, for he was generally consi- 
dered very penurious. But if niggard in other 
matters, in his own house he was ever hospitable. 
He was a most scrupulously punctual man, and 
this law was enforced at his house with a 
rigidity and inflexibility never deviated from. 
At the soirees he was in the habit of giving, all 
the guests were expected to come at nine and 
depart at eleven. 

I believe myself and another young friend 
were great favourites of his; but to prove 
that no partiality induced him to swerve firom 
his habitual customs, I may mention that 
one evening he took us to Yauxhall Gar- 
dens. We had neither of us ever been there 
before, and we contemplated long hours of 
pleasure and amusement. Judge, then, of our 
dismay, when, at nine o'clock, before we had 
hardly seen anything, we were told to pre- 
pare for departure. The carriage had been 
ordered at that untoward hour. ^^ Because," 
he added, in explanation, ^^I must set you 
both down ; and as one of you lives in the 
suburbs, I shall hardly get in by 11." 

He was a great, almost incessant talker. 
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and, what is generally its accompaniment, a 
terrible and wearisome egotist ; and was in 
his chiefest glory when, to a snug coterie of 
patient listeners, he could relate and expa- 
tiate on what he had seen, discovered, and 
practised. Still, with all his defects and ec- 
centricities, he was a good-hearted, talented, 
and most amusing man ; and instead of 
the vapid, inane, superficial people I now often 
mix with — albeit their personal appearance 
would offer advantageous contrast to his, 
being in strictest subservience to established 
usage — ^I would most gladly substitute for a 
companion Dr. Kitchener of the olden time, 
with all his grotesqueness of attire and pe- 
culiarities of manner. His health, enfeebled 
by the attack of paralysis I have alluded 
to, was never after strong, and he died ere 
reaching any very advanced age. 

I will conclude this notice of him by a 
sketch of one of his soirees^ with a passing 
glance at some of those assembled there. 

It was in the back drawing-room of his 
house, overlooking the New Boad, that the 
doctor held his popular evening reunions. It 
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was a very unpretending apartment, neither 
distinguished by magnificence of proportion, 
goi^eousness of decoration, nor costliness of 
furniture — ^neither were there pictures studding 
the walls, nor any rare specimens of art or 
mrtu scattered about the room to atone for 
its simplicity of embellishment. A grand piano 
was the one handsome ornament it possessed. 
In unison with this absence of all pretension 
were the toilettes of the ladies on these occa- 
sions, at his especial request. " Pray, be quiet 
in your millinery— let me have no finery," 
were the words which accompanied his invita- 
tion to women. What would he say to the 
exaggerated and shamefully-extravagant style 
of their dress now? Why, half-a-dozen belles, 
with their amplitude of skirts and vast cir- 
cumference required for their more preposterous 
crinolines, would have sufficed to fill the room. 
Yet, despite the absence of all intrinsic attrac- 
tions, so great a celebrity had these soirees 
obtained for agreeabUitt/y that the room was 
frequently inconveniently crowded by the af-* 
fluence of its guests. On the evening I am 
now retracing, there might be about sixty 
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penons preflent; of Aese almost all 
posoiia eoimected wxtfa. fitenture — andian^ 
pBhEsheiSy or e£tor8 oE^ or contiibatota to^ 
Ae paldic joomala of the daj. There were 
alwsrfs, howeyer, sapecadded to diea^ two or 
three first-rate profesauRial singer^ mone tantuag 
» great feature m die ev^omig^a profframtms ot 



The doctor professed small r er eren ce tat 
rank, carmg qnly finr the h^her mnetocxmej 
of talent, and had few acqnaiiitaDces amongst 
the ^npp^ ten thousand." But on tiiis occ*- 
8k>n his publish^ the late Mr. George 
Whittaker, had etmght and brought with him 
% real Kvt lord, the late Tlscocmt Dillon^ 
cousin to the present Marquis of Normanbj. 
He was a person who^ in anj other place^ 
would at once have attracted and fixed atten- 
tion, being one of the very handsomest men 
of the day. He was then in the yigour of 
life, and was, I was going to write, most 
princely in appearance, but that — alas for my 
'experience! — all the princes 1 have seen, with 
the single exception of the Prince Consort, 
have been both singularly mean-looking and 
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unifiistakably plain. So I must only record 
what was the truth — that he was commanding 
and majestic in height^ features, and propor- 
tion, in a remarkable degree. 

I have not space here to enter into a more 
minute description of this singular man. With 
many oddities he had rare qualities of head 
and heart. He was an extraordinarily great 
talker, I think even more so than the doctor; 
but his companionship was very entertaining. 
He had but recentiy returned to England, 
after a lengthened sojourn in Italy ; and his 
intimacy (while living) with the celebrities there 
— ^Lord Byron, Madame de Stael, Canova, 
Lady Blessington, &c., of whom he related 
many amusing and interesting traits, gave such 
a charm and piquancy to his conversation, 
that you murmured not at the torrent of 
words that poured from him. He died of 
disease of the heart, at forty-seven ; and 
it is to be regretted he did not write his 
autobiography, or leave the record of his 
personal memoirs. He was connected by family 
ties with some of the most celebrated political 
men of the time. This, together with his 
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foreign experiencesj and the enormous mas» of 
anecdotes his memory (which was prodigious) 
was stored with, would have made such a 
book extraordinarily attractive. 

Mrs. Shelley — good Miss Benger — author of 
the ^^ Life of Mary Queen of Scots," &c., whose 
career, to the great regret of all who knew her, 
was so prematurely closed — Miss Roberts, and 
several other lady-writers, were present. One 
was a girl of the greatest beauty I have ever 
looked upon. 

Were it not that in these sketches I have in- 
flexibly resolved, in no manner or instance, to 
violate the sanctities of private life, I could fasci- 
nate and enthral my readers by giving a few 
glimpses of a real existence, whose vivid and 
startling romance attests the veracity of Byron's 
oft-quoted words — 

" Truth is strange — stranger than fiction." 
She was a great coquette, and on thi^ evening 
was exercising all her blandishments on poor 
Graham ! Editor of a weekly journal, he was a 
very gentlemanly young man, with that careless 
insouciant air some women so much admire. It 
was only a few months subsequent to this evening 
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that an all but fatal tragedy was enacted, in 
which himself and the young lady alluded to were 
the chief actors. This led — ^unfortunately for him 
self— to his departure from England for America. 
There, at a card-table, he got involved in a quar- 
rel, which ultimately terminated in a duel, in 
which he was shot dead — ending a chequered 
life before he had completed his thirtieth year. 
Amongst the throng present there were many of 
the small poets of the day, one of whom I thought 
as ill-tempered, disagreeable a man as ever I came 
in collision with. When brought to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Shelley and myself, her whispered 
remark to me was, ^^ Is he not like my monster in 
Frankenstein ? " He certainly was externally 
very unprepossessing. There was another bard 
there, too, who it was matter of notoriety died 
his hair. A few evenings previous he had been 
pointed out to me at the theatre. His locks were 
then of their natural colour — a bright, blazing 
red ; now, by some mysterious agency, they were 
of a bluish black, and the contrast to his fair 
doughy complexion was ludicrous and incongru- 
ous in the extreme. 

Amongst the other journalists present was 
YOL. I. P 



I 
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Madford, editor of an evenmg papor, a somewlimt 
large specimen of hnmanitj, bat pleasmt and 
gentlemanly. With him came his co-efitor, 
Thomas Graspey, anthor of a nord caBed 
the ^^LoDards." He was a short, dail^ qniet- 
looking man, with a great deal of dry, qiimit 
hnmonr about him, alloyed, peihi^», with too 
great a preponderance of satire and irony. 

On these occasions cards were never introduced 
— it was strictly a eoncenazione. Hie partf 
divided itself into little separate circles of talkors 
and listeners — and there were talkers that evening 
whose eloqnence made their words worth listenii^ 
to. It is not by any means an invariable and 
necessary result that a congregation of clever 
people shall prodnce a pleasant evening : I have 
often seen the reverse of this. But I think Dr. 
Kitchener understood the art of judicious amal- 
gamation in his guests ; for certainly, after much 
experience of society, I look back upon these 
evenings at his house as having afforded me some 
hours of the most genuine rational enjoyment 
and mental recreation I have ever passed. Tha« 
was no supper. Refreshments, of an inexpensiye 
kind, were handed frequently about daring the 
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evening ; but it was the ^^ feast of reason and the 
flow of soul" all came to partake of, and none went 
away disappointed. As the hours advanced, mu- 
sic was introduced. There were present Braham, 
&c. &c. &c. Braham was accompanied by his 
wife, an immensely stout woman, with a very 
sweet face. Her daughter — the present Frances, 
Countess of Waldegrave — is said greatly to 
resemble her handsome mother. Braham was 
a short — rather stout — good-looking man, with 
an unmistakably Hebrew cast of countenance. 
He was, as is often the case with members 
of his persuasion, most prodigiously over- 
dressed, with an amount of jewellery about him, 
in the way of rings, studs, chain, &c., quite 
dazzling to the beholder. He had much more 
pomposity about him than the great singer of our 
day, Sims Reeves ; but then, he had not his 
airs and affectation. The doctor had recently set 
the Lord's Prayer to music, and Braham was 
asked to sing and play it. He did so, and gave 
to it, by his faultless execution, a charm which 
inherently it did not possess ; for it was a poor, 
meagre, inharmonious composition. Still, in com- 
pliment to our host, it was redemanded. All, 

p2 
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howeyer, were heartfly glad when this dreary 
attempt at melody was over ; and Braham, in fak 
fiill glory and element, seated at the piano, and 
singing some of Mb own popular songs. Of these, 
"Scots wha ha'e," and "Kelvin Grove," I re- 
member he sung with such intensity of expression 
and feeling, that a triple encc»^ was awarded 
to each. Sinclair, who was then a favourite singer, 
gave " Pray, Goody,** an air, which, by his sweet 
singing, he had invested with a popularity much 
more than it deserved. At the especial request of 
the doctor, he sung with Braham some duets, but 
he was not in good health or voice ; he was just 
mourning a child to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached. In reference to its death he made the 
affecting remark — " That he would gladly walk, 
blind and barefoot, through the world, to bring 
him back to life." 

The musical portion of the entertainment 
closed with " Savourneen Deelish," sung by Miss 
Cubitt, As the poor girl was under medical 
care at the time, her exertions were limited 
to that one song, and that was perfection. I 
have never heard that exquisite gem rendered 
with such soul-fraught and thrilling pathos as 
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by her. The sobs of the women and the plau- 
dits of all were her reward for singing it four 
times. 

There was a time-piece in the room, and 
when the hands intimated five minutes to eleven^ 
the doctor pointed to the dial, and smiled. 
We all knew the hour for departure had ar- 
rived, and few, I believe, there were who did not 
regret such an early termination of an evening 
altogether so harmonious in every sense — none 
who did not covet another and speedy invita- 
tion to one of the very delightful soiriea of Dr. 
Kitchener. 
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The letters are few and simple which compose 
the words " first " and " last I ** Yet who shall 
calculate the amount of bliss and agony which in 
the world's eventful history these brief characters 
have been, still are, and ever will be the inter- 
preters of to the human heart? 

I must especially deprecate, in these sketches, 
any approach to, or indulgence in^ sentimentality 
—otherwise what a suggestive field is opened 
for its gratification, while recording the two 
little monosyllables written above — the latter 
more especially — with all its sad and sorrowful, its 
stem and solenm associations and memories! 
How much could be said, how much told, of 
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the many to whom that one word — " last ** — 
has knelled out from existence hope, peace* 
and happiness, for evermore ! 

The ^^ first " has brighter accessories belon^ng 
to it. Who amongst mj readers — ^albeit it may 
be their years are now ^^ falling into the sere and 
yellow leaf/' the once warm sympathies of early 
life chilled and deadened, time's hoary traces on 
their head, its furrows on their brow — worse than 
these, dreariness and desolation in their hearts — 
will not still kindle up, with a touch of the old 
enthusiasm of bygone days, when the recollec- 
tion of some "first" enjoyment is brought back 
to their remembrance ? Of " First Lore *' poets 
and novelists have written and discoursed to 
repletion. I will not, therefore, speak of it, 
and will only glance at that superior blessednessi 
that holy, hallowed, sanctified joy which throbs 
each life-pulse with rapturous and exquisite 
delight — the feeble cry to a mother^s eager ear 
of her " first-bom '* child 1 But even in the 
minor and inferior transactions of life* tell me, 
ye men and women, who have all been children 
once, have you quite forgotten the ecstasy which 
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the proprietorship of your "first" watch or pony 
brought to your heart when a boy, or to yours — 
when a girl — of your "first" doll or "baby- 
house ? " To an author the " first " appearance 
in print of the mintage of his brain carries no 
«mall pleasure with it. Trifling as are all 
these matters, yet at the period of acquisition 
and experience they invested their possessors 
with an aggregate of happiness which greater 
and loftier acquirements and events perhaps 
failed subsequently to confer. 

Under the category of the untried pleasures 
of adolescence, there are few to a child of greater 
interest and importance than a " first " visit to a 
theatre. I confess to an intense dislike to pan- 
tomimes, nor have I any great taste for the bur- 
lesque extravaganzas now in vogue — yet at holiday 
times I always go to the play for the dear delight 
of watching the sweet innocent faces around me, 
with their dilated eyes of astonishment, and fixed, 
breathless wonder at the scene before them — and 
of listening to the peals of their merry, gleesome 
laughter. I remember, with the vividness of a 
yesterday's occurrence, my own " first " visit to a 
theatre. It was an epoch in my life — ours was 
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him. All language, however strong and eulo- 
gistic, is but an imperfect vehicle, and fails ut- 
terly to convey and represent to another the 
effect first-rate acting has upon the spectators of 
iU Hence though this sketch is offered as a re- 
membntnce of personal friendship and tributary 
homage to the greatest actor of modem times, I 
feel at the outset how miserably incompetent will 
my delineation of him be, in realizing to those 
who never saw him his marvellous and extraor- 
dinary endowments as an actor, and the almost 
magical sway he exercised over his audience. 

Edmund Kean was my first enthusiasm — some 
laudatory lines to him my first initiation into 
literature, and into print — and till the grave which 
too soon closed over him, that enthusiasm never 
suffered abatement or decay, nor chilled from 
the glow of its original ardour. 

It chanced that the family whom I accom- 
panied in my first theatrical yisit became after- 
wards acquainted, and ultimately very intimate, 
with Kean. At their house, which was to me 
a second home, I met him constantly. They 
were inveterate lovers and constant frequenters 
of the theatre ; and as private boxes, when he 
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acted, were frequently being placed at their dis- 
posal by Kean, and I was generally one of their 
party, I had an opportunity of seeing him in all 
his principal characters ; and yet with the distinct 
recollection I have of him in every part — ^faith- 
fully as I could repeat how he uttered almost 
every word, in every speech — ^yet how weak and 
powerless will this sketch be to depict him as he 
was! Before attempting my faint outline and 
estimate of him as an actor, I will describe him 
as he appeared to me in private society. He was 
a quiet, unpretending, almost shy man. He said 
very little, and there was nothing about him to 
astonish, scarcely indeed to interest you. His 
conversation was chiefly confined to matters con- 
nected with the stage. In person he was short, 
neither robust, nor yet meagre ; his features were 
singularly expressive, all stamped with the un- 
mistakable impress of high and superior intelli- 
gence. His brow very fine, his mouth and chin 
well-defined and good, and the whole face flashing 
with intellect and feeling. We all thought him 
very handsome. And then his eyes! Those 
magnificent eyes, large and dark — ^beaming and 
lustrous — ^they perfectly illumined hiscountenance, 
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and on the stage were one of the most powerful 
agencies in the effects he achieved. 

His smile had a peculiar and very remarkable 
captivation in it. I never saw, in my life, 
but three persons — a lady friend at Madrid^ 
Edward Irving, and Edmund Kean — ^to whose 
features the transforming potency of a smile im- 
parted such a complete, and all but talismanio 
change of expression. As Kean's face ordinarily 
had a grave — somewhat pensive — cast, a sudden 
smile, which for the moment seemed to invest his 
features with a new and brilliant radiance, had a 
peculiar effect. Of his profession, its toils and 
triumphs — of his brother actors, of whom he 
ever spoke most kindly — he was very fond of 
talking. OtheUo he considered by far his best 
character — Sicfuzrd IL his next best. Sir Giles 
Overreach, Shylocky Timon of Athens^ and others, 
he deemed far superior to his Richard IlL — 
though he used laughingly to say, ^^It was 
that which had brought him fame and fortune, 
and he was very much obliged to the public 
for liking it as they did." 

Amongst the numberless pictures executed 
of him^ one^ by an artist, I think, called Wagner, 
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80^ and afterwards he most kindly rehearsed 
some of the principal scenes with the Dukey in 
which I had to appear, with me. I had dreaded, 
yet longed for, this few minutes' performance 
with the greatest actor of the day. I was 
dreadfully nervous, and could scarcely stutter out 
my speeches ; but he was so gentle and encour- 
aging, that I soon became at ease. Was I 
not proud, as now and then the words es- 
caped his lips — " Excellent 1" "Very good in- 
deed ! " ** That will do capitally ;" and how beau- 
tiful in that room did his acting of the Duke 
seem to me I It was after this rehearsal, from 
the greater familiarity it had engendered, that I 
took courage to make a request — I think now 
I must have been a saucy, presumptuous little 
thing ; but, knowing I was a favourite of his 
— he used to be so amused at my exuberant 
enthusiasm for his acting — I had the confidence 
to address him. 

" Please, Mr. Kean, I have a great favour to 
ask." 

"Well, little one*' (an appellation he often 
used), " what is it t Don't look so frightened." 

"Mr. and Miss and myself want to see 
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a real rehearsal behind the scenes; and as you 
say you must go through Othello to-morrow 
with the new logo, will you be so good as to 
let us come and see youT — and as we are to 
have a box when it is played, may we, on 
that evening — for one instant — just look into 
your dressing-room ? " This was said by* me 
with the most pleading look and coaxing voice. 

" My child, you will be dreadfully disappointed 
in both. In my dressing-room there is nothing 
for you to see, I am sure." 

However, the end of it was, I gained my point; 
and on the following day a party of four of us 
went to Drurv Lane to see Othello rehearsed; 
and the subsequent Friday, when it was per- 
formed, had the permitted glimpse of his dressing- 
room — being the first and only time I ever was 
behind the scenes of a theatre. Many, possibly, 
who read this, have seen a rehearsal on the stage. 
To such as have not, let me advise them never to 
wish to see one — as it has a sad, disenchanting in- 
fluence on the illusions and visions of theatrical 
pageantry. Nothing can be more antagonistic 
than a playhouse by day and the same place at 
night : the one all dirt, dreariness^ and dArlmpm^ 
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-^the Other all glare, glitter, and jjrightness, with 
its well-dressed audience and exhilarating music. 
We had to wade through a labyrinth of dismal, 
gloomy passages, with cold, bleak draughts of air 
meeting us on every side, and a damp, earthy, 
disagreeable smell pervading the atmosphere ; and 
the dauby scenery, which at a distance tells with 
such effect, proving on proximity only caricatures 
of trees, &c., &c., with numberless other unidealiz- 
ing realities, which, except for the zest curiosity 
supplies, quite for the moment chill and disgust 
you; and then the performers — the heroes and 
heroines, whom you have seen, when acting, 
looking so handsome, and radiant, and gorgeous 
in their stage paraphernalia — appearing now 
— many, at least — so coarse, mean, and vulgar; 
some so badly dressed, others so tawdry and 
exaggerated in their everyday costume; and 
Kean, in his rehearsal of '^Othello," made no 
amends for the shock our preconceived notions 
of the interior of a theatre had sustained. He 
gabbled through the most glorious passages as 
fifMt as he could, without action, point, or em- 
phasis. Twirling about a brown silk umbreUa 
he had in his hand all the time, it seemed 

Q2 
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scarcely possible the same man, uttering the 
same words, would almost paralyze thousands 
with terror, or thrill them with sympathetic 
pity, so soon after. 

We quickly sickened of this day's rehearsal, and, 
after half-an-hour's endurance of its discomfort 
and dinginess, bade him "good-bye," but with 
the accorded "permit" to glance at his dress- 
ing-room the following Friday, from half-past 
five to six. When the evening arrived, the 
same party of four assembled at the house of 
Mr. J and drove from thence, at the ap- 
pointed hour, to Drury-lane Theatre. Early 
as the hour was — half-past five — when we 
arrived there, a dense crowd was congregated 
before the pit entrance in Little Kussell Street, 
almost blocking up the way, and requiring some 
caution in driving through it. Kean was then 
in the zenith of fame; and "Othello," which 
always drew a good house, had the additional 
attractiveness this night of a new logo — a 
poor stick he was, by-the-way. 

Our charioteer landed the carriage in safety 
at the stage-door in Little Kussell Street. " Has 
Mr. Kean arrived yet!" enquired dear old 
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Mr. of the porter. " Yes sir, he has 

just come." "Take in my card." The man 
yanishedy but appeared in a minute or two 
with " Open sesame 1 " " Will you walk this 
way, if you please t" We most gladly de- 
scended, and as we were dressed in evening 
costume for the front part of the house — which 
we did not enter for an hour after, which time 
we passed at a literary friend's abode in the 
vicinity — ^we were objects of no little scrutiny 
and observation to the various underlings and 
supernumeraries scattered and lounging about. 
Again we had to traverse intricate, and what 
seemed to us interminable, passages and avenues ; 
and though there were lights here and there, it 
was dim and obscure enough. At length we 
reached what our guide intimated as being Mr. 
Kean's dressing-room. A knock at the door — 
*^ Come in 1 " in the well-known voice of Kean, 
and we entered. Many as the years are since 
that evening, and short as the time we spent 
there— certainly not more than five minutes — 
every object and article in the room are inefiace- 
ably remembered. It was by no means a capa- 
cious apartment, nor well furnished ; in fact, it 
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had a very shabby appearance. There was a 
large looking-glass — ^the one tolerable embellish- 
ment. What struck us all was its darkness. We 
expected a blaze of light ; on the coQtrary^ it was 
meagrely and imperfectly lit. It might be after 
our departure that this was altered; but as we 
saw it, there was not illumination enough for a 
private individual, however unpretending, to dress 
by properly, much less for one upon whom the 
eyes of thousands would be shortly fixed, to 
judge of effect and arrangement. 

When we entered Kean was standing at a 
little round table, on which was placed a very 
unpretending tea-equipage for a single person — 
a small tea-pot, a large cup and saucer, a tiny 
milk-jug, and a little white plate, on which there 
was one biscuit of the class called "buttered." 
He had just poured out a cup of tea, and was 
raising it to his lips on our entrance. Besides 
himself, there were two persons in the room 
with him — one a fair man, who we heard after- 
wards was his secretary, and was an actor be- 
longing to the establishment — and a staid, mid« 
die-aged man (I am not sure of his name, but I 
think it was West) who acted in the capacity 
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of his ^^ dresser/' and who, on our arrival, was 
very busily occupied in arranging on chairs, &o^ 
the dress for the great hero of the evening. 
I need scarcely say that these habiliments were 
objects to us of intensest interest. There lay 
all the vestments and appliances to make up 
the OiheUo upon whom so many eyes would 
soon be eagerly gazing; and these would bear 
near contact with, for they were as handsome 
as need be of their kind. There reposed the 
turban ; there the white and silver tunic, where- 
with he dressed Othello; there the sword, &c« 
— for all were stretched before us in veritable 
reality ; and to touch and examine them seemed 
to us a greater privilege than if the ^^Eegalia" 
at the Tower had been submitted to our in- 
spection. 

As usual, Kean said very little ; and the few 
minutes we were with him were chiefly occu- 
pied by a gentleman of our party and himself 
arranging where they should meet after the play 
was over. 

His dark eyes flashed up, and the beautiful 
smile irradiated his face, as we alluded to the 
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vast throng assembled without^ and predicted 
an immense house. 

"Yes, I think it will be full indeed. I 

could not get places anywhere fqr the ^ 

(some mutual friends), "and your box is, I 
am sorry to say, a small one." 

He seemed not quite at ease, and I 
do not think really liked our invasion of 
the sanctity of his dressing-room. Neverthe- 
less, he was, as ever, kind and courteous. 
As we feared to prolong our visit, with one 
more look and touch of the dress, one exact, 
ever-to-be-remembered inventory of each acces- 
sory of the room, we proposed departure. 

"I fear I must let you go,'* said Kean. 
" Excuse my seeing you out ; I am somewhat 
pressed for time — I have got to colour myself 
yet — " laughing. A cordial grasp of the hand, 
and we took our leave; and so terminated my 
brief experiences of "behind the curtain." 

And now I will attempt some faint adumbra- 
tion of what Kean appeared on the stage. For a 
minute and critical analysis of his acting I have 
not space — I can but point out what seemed to 
me his principal characteristics and excellencies. 
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If, as was asserted at the time, his acting dif- 
fered from that of all his predecessors, so may it 
assuredly be said, that none of his successors 
in the remotest degree resemble him. Now 
and then his son, Charles Kean, in some 
isolated look, or tone, or gesture, recalls for 
a moment his gifted father to remembrance — 
but the illusion is but transient. Of Edmund 
Kean, in his entirety, it might truly be 
affirmed that — 

*^ None but himself could be his parallel.** 

He was alone — equally alone in force, 
energy, and power, originality and conception. 
Every impersonation was instinct with, and 
bore evidence of, the highest genius. What 
perhaps was his most remarkable distincttvi)- 
ness was his perfect transftision, bm it wero, 
of himself into, and life-like em^Xidtment of, 
the character he represented. For the tiiii^ 
being he was wholly and abiolut^;ly thit |Mir« 
son he enacted. It was this C4nn\t\ititi uUiniU 
fication of his own nature with, arid hU mI>- 
sorption into himself o^ tbe wfHtu utuX ¥fVinmn^ 
the feelings and wcAtmM *A the \mjri \m wim 
playing, which wa« tbe %tcf*ii tA iSm fifttUfsi 
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attention and quite unparalleled swaj he exer- 
cised over the emotions^ hearts, and sympa- 
thies of his audience. In "Othello," for in- 
stance — amongst many his most marvellous 
delineation — where each throb of passion, each 
pang of torture, was indicated with unerring 
and surpassing fidelity and minuteness, you 
had the same tears, compassionateness, and 
pity — the same intense and burning indigna- 
tion for what you witnessed — your suscepti- 
bilities as strongly and vividly responded to 
the appeal made to them — as if, instead of 
simulated suffering, you were spectators of, 
and participators in, some mournful tragedy 
in domestic life. 

In the plays of Shakspeare it was that his 
grandest triumphs were ^achieved; because his 
own native genius supplied him not alone with 
the capacity to appreciate and comprehend the 
text of his author, and to make it known and 
reveal it to the multitude, but also with the power 
to represent and typify the creations of the 
mightiest intellect the world has ever pro- 
duced, by the surrender of his own every 
gift and faculty — by the transfusion of his very 
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body and soul, as it might be said^ into the 
beings of the poet's fancy, thus becoming 
their living and breathing exponent. While 
uttering the words of Shakspeare, he seemed 
as if he had caught a portion of their divine fire 
and inspiration, and was ever equal to all the 
demands the great master of human passions 
made on his resources. 

Love and hate, sorrow and anger, tenderness 
and remorse, each received from him its sepa- 
rate, individual, and faithful interpretation. The 
colouring and filling up of the pictures might 
in some, perhaps, be more delicately and highly 
finished than in others ; but the touch and traces 
of intellectual mastery were alike stamped and 
visible in alL 

His action was not redundant, but ever hap- 
pily and singularly symbolical, and appropriate 
to the situation depicted or the language em- 
ployed. Some of his attitudes were beautiful, 
and deserving of perpetuation by the painter 
or sculptor. 

^' Othello,*^ as it furnished instances of all his 
perfections, was peculiarly rich in this resi>ect. 
After the words ^^ Oh, misery I '' his liauds clas|>cd 
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above his head, though new, had a singularlj fine 
effect. Again, subsequent to the utterance by 
lago of "My lord, beware of jealousy,'* there 
was a sudden spasmodic contraction of the body, 
as if some deadly weapon had abruptly pene- 
trated the very seat and sanctity of life. His 
hands were tightly clenched together, his fea- 
tures worked with horrible contortions — ^his eyes 
rolled, his shoulders were drawn up, and his 
whole frame shook and quivered, as if writh- 
ing under the presence of acutest anguish. Above 
and surpassing all were his appearance and atti- 
tude after the delivery of the speech, " Othello's 
occupation's gonel" In strict subservience to 
truth you saw how entirely sympathetic were 
his physical energies with the mind's prostra- 
tion. How the same heavy grief which had 
crushed and stricken the one, enervated and de- 
bilitated the other. His hand drooped upon his 
breast, his arms, robbed of all muscular power, 
hung relaxed, listless^ and feeble, downwards — 
his step tottered, the weakness and lassitude of 
the body told the tale as faithfully of hopeless, 
helpless, abject misery, as much as the voice 
had wailed forth the piteous and eternal re- 
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quiein of the heart's whole— of earthly joy^ and 
peace, and happiness. 

Thrice fortunate amongst my readers are 
they whose memory does not furnish them with 
the experience of some hideous passage in their 
past existence corroborative of the accuracy 
of the actor's delineation, who have not felt and 
proved, under the visitation of a sudden, un- 
foreseen, and desolating calamity, that subju- 
gation of strength, that partial paralysis of the 
limbs, which so often supervenes after the in- 
fliction of a severe mental shock I 

Kean's exhibition of wrath was something ter- 
rible to witness. The fierce hurricane, the wild 
tornado, the sweeping blast, might not inaptly 
characterize it. It was appalling, yet grand ; and 
was in marked contradistinction to rage — as 
nsually portrayed on the boards of a theatre 
— where in men it too often degenerates into 
mere rant and bombast — in women into something 
ahrenAsh and vixenish. 

Even Grisi — to my thinking, the greatest of 
our living performers — is in her fury a little too 
like a virago. The instances my memory recalls of 
Kean's greatest effects in these tempests of the 
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soul were In Shylock, "Merchant of Venice,** 
after hearing of his daughter's flight; in 
^ Othello," when, seizing hold of lago^ he bids 
him prove his wife's infidelity ; and in Sir Giles 
Overreach^ in the last scene of " A New Way 
to Paj Old Debts." Here his passion seemed 
so exterminating and real, and inspired such 
actual and absolute terror into those he was 
acting with, as to cause (at least, I was told so) 
one or two of the actresses playing with him 
to faint. In bitter irony and withering sarcasm 
he was quite unapproachable. 

His celebrated "Well, as you guess I" in 
" Richard IH.," was an example, and always eleo- 
trified the audience. 

Finer stilly in the same piny, his taunts to 
Stanley : — 

" Where be your forces, then, to beat them back? 

The foe upon the coast — and thou no friends to meet them? 

Or hast thou marched them to the western shore* 

To give the rebels conduct from their ships? " 

» 

But the climax of all was his repetition of 
the words — 

" In the north I — ^what do they in the north, 
When they should serve their sovereign in the west ? ^ 
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Here the savage, intense, and blighting 
scorn with which he nttered the passage was 
absolutely appalling and annihilating. The 
shouts of acclamation, the prolonged thun- 
ders of applause, shaking the very theatre 
to its foundation, which always followed 
his wonderful delivery of it, I think I 
can yet hear. , But in his delineation of ten- 
derness he was equally mighty and unsur- 
passable. There were many exquisite illus- 
trations of this in his Hamlety in his inter- 
views with Ophelia. But it was in " Othello *** — 
where his very perfection reached its acme — 
it was most conspicuously and successfully 
demonstrated. The intonation of his voice, 
while pronouncing the name of Deademonaj 
had the very essence in it of fondest and 
ineffable love. He uttered it softly, slowly, 
lingeringly, as if breathing the mere epithet had 
such rapture in it he was loth to part from 
the echo of its sound. In a duU play called 
*^ Groonoko,*' whenever he had occasion to 
mention the name of the heroine, Imoindoj 
there were the same lengthened accents of 
\y liquid, unutterable tenderness. 
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voice was not one of great power, and, when 
extreme exertion of it waa necessary, some- 
times failed him, and became harsh and 
huskj. But the lower tones of it were sin- 
gularly melodious and musical beyond any I 
have ever heard. In the whole range of 
his acting, in all the compass of the stage 
performances I have ever witnessed — yet 
more, in all the uses and employment of 
pathos in the pulpit by our best preachers, I 
have never heard anything so thrilling, over- 
powermg, and heart-subduing, as Kean's 
voice and delivery when breathing forth the 
celebrated speech in " Othello " — 

*' Oh, now for ever, farewell the tranquil mind — 
Farewell content." 

It was perfection. No other word can 
express it. Unrivalled alike in moving sad- 
ness and touching solemnity. 

No marvel that strong men's eyes were be- 
dewed with tears — that women's sobs were 
heard on every side — that when the last 
faint words and tones of moumfulness vi- 
brated on the ear, the hush and breathless 
stillness which had controlled the thousands 
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during their recital was changed into a very 
tumult of admiration. So it ever was, and 
80 it deserved to be. Some persons used to 
assert Kean's acting was deficient in dignity 
— ^too familiar, in fact too natural. 

His height and figure were not favourable 
to the assumption perhaps of stateliness— 'yet 
I never can admit that there were not pas- 
sages in his acting of native and superlative 
dignity. 

His rebuke to Cassio in ^^ Othello" was 
pre-eminently so. He crossed the stage with 
calm, majestic tread to where the culprit stood 
convicted of inebriety, and in a voice of 
stem, inexorable authority, which had an 
awful grandeur in it, repeated — 

*^ Cassio, I love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine.'' 

None surely that ever heard him say those 
words could accuse him of want of dignity. 
His pauses were long, and perhaps too frC' 
quent. One of his peculiarities was — that 
however intimately and familiariy flc<itiainti;d 
with his acting you were, you never e<;uld 
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tell beforehand how he would treat and in- 
terpret any new part. In most actors there 
is such a conventional style, such a general 
and sustained mannerism, that when an- 
nounced for any novel character, you can 
form a pretty shrewd and accurate idea of 
how it will be rendered by them. This was 
never the case with him. In conception he 
was so perfectly and apparently impulsive, 
that every fresh embodiment exhibited 
some startling unconceived surprise never 
realized before. He might literally be said 
to "paint the violet and gild refined gold,** 
The most devoted Shakespearian, who had 
pored and pondered over the words of his 
idol for years, received the impress of a new 
light thrown on their meaning by Kean's 
rending of the parts assigned him. 

The oft-repeated quotation, "One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin," might not 
inappropriately be applied to his acting. The 
startling originality, the intense energy, the 
subtle power, the novel ^conceptions, were 
adjuncts and accessories undoubtedly to the 
colossal fame whicb^ as an actor, he enjoyed; 
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Bertram in a tnged j of that name, written 
bj poor Matnrin, and I thon^ there were 

12 
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touches of superlative beauty in his personation. 
The plajy I believe, was written for him, when 
originally brought out at Drury-lane /by its 
gifted but unfortunate author. 
. I cannot close this most imperfect sketch of the 
greatest dramatic genius of modem times without 
adverting, with pain and regret, to the virulent 
clamour raised against him by the public for ona 
unfortunate transaction in his life, thereby for ever 
after embittering his professional ^dstence. I 
would neither dare to sully these pages nor 
disturb my own death hour by the remorseful 
remembrance of writing one word which could 
be construed or tortured into the advocacy or 
even palliation of vice and profligacy. All I 
regret is, that the public in its administrative 
justice is too often one-sided and partial. If aB 
who infringe the code of morality were equally 
and consistently punished, none would have a 
right to murmur, however stern and stringent the 
edict might be. But the world's history shews 
us that it is not so. 

I remember reading an article some yean 
since in one of the Reviews, which had an obsei^ 
vation in it, the truthfulness of which struck me 
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at the time very forcibly. Though I cannot call 
to mind the exact words, the pith and dense of 
the remark was as foUows : — ^ That the English 
peopl^ as if to endorse their virtue to the world, 
and tell surrounding nations how decorous and 
immaculate they are, deem it necessary, every 
few years, to select a victim, and offer it up as an 
oblation and immolation on the altar of national 
morality. Byron and Edmund Kean were two of 
their sacrifices — ^the one hunted out of and exiled 
from his country, the other yelled at and for a 
while expelled from the stage." 

Do, most righteous judges, be in your verdict 
and treatment of ofienders equitable and just. 
Not with one hand ^ casting a stone" at some 
special sinner, whOe with the other you fitwn on 
and caress, it may be, a greater and grosser pro* 
fiigate. I have often heard foreigners say that it 
struck them as something of an anomaly that in 
this our pattern England, if any woman attained 
great notoriety, even though the celebrity was 
won through the debasing agendes of guilt and 
crime, she was sore to have it in her power, though 
she might not avail herself of it, to ^ make a gwfd 
match." If the newspaper records of criminal 
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jurisprudence are to be believed, this is in accord- 
ance alike with truth and experience. I can 
adduce a case in illustration. Some twelve years 
since, in London, a joung woman brought an 
action against a nobleman for ^^ breach of promise 
of marriage." A host of letters, as usual in 
such cases, was produced — ^letter after letter of 
his read — ^interviews with him minutely detailed — 
presents received from him deposed to — every 
accessory furnished — to represent the case on his 
part as one of cruel treachery and basest wrong; 
on hers — of intense suffering and heartless be- 
trayal. Yet the result determined, to the clear 
conviction of the jury assembled, that the whole 
proceedings from the beginning to the end, was a 
tissue of falsehoods and fabrications. For it was 
unequiyocally and demonstratively proved that 
the woman literally had never even seen the noble- 
man against whom she had invented the fictitioufl 
charge 1 Yet this very woman (I had it from one 
of the counsel engaged on the trial, who was a 
most intimate friend of mine), steeped as she was 
in infamy, with the brand of forgery and perjory 
for evermore affixed to her name, received imme- 
diately, subsequent to the trial, several offers of 
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marriage bam lidi and infliiattial men ! If tbis 
is not offering a pieminm to on, 1 know not what 
lA. And 80 the annala at ereiy-daj life display 
identical inoongniitaes. 

The balance <^ poUic opinion thus cmshea 
and annihilates, beneath the wrathful wdght of 
its judicial authority, some one hapless delin- 
quent, while it exalts to pre-eminence and 
rewards another. It is the unsullied and the 
virtuous who are era* the most tolerant ; and it 
is but too likely that amongst the Pharisaical 
many who hooted at poor Kean, in derisive 
horror at his infraction of decorum, there 
were many whose own lives evidenced greater 
instances of transgression than his. 

As Kean, as ao actor, in his relationship 
with the public, had ever kept faith — ^nor 
could he be charged with a solitary infringe- 
ment of its rules and exactions — the conversion 
of the stage into a tribunal to award sentence 
against his private conduct seems to me to have 
been quite overstepping its boundary and intent. 
After the subsidence of the cruel and pitiless 
attack made upon him, it was said that pro- 
fessional eUqtdng and jealousy had much to do 
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with it. It mattered not — the arrow had sped^ 
the wound was inflicted; and though, beneath 
time's healing hand, it became cicatri^d^ thQ 
scar remained ineffaceablj, to warn and .tell him 
how very frail and unstable a thing is the 
tenure of public favour. Kean was an acutely 
sensitive man, and the laceration his feelings 
must have endured on the occasion adverted 
to must have been poignant to figonj. 'Such, 
I heard from a gentleman — >a mutual friend — 
present, was too truly the case. 

If, in his private life, some specks and 
flaws were to be detected, he had yet many 
atoning and redeeming merits. He was a man 
of warm heart and liberal hand : never was 
a case, it was said, of professional indigence 
brought under his notice which he was not 
ready to assist in relieving. 

It is pleasing to record that Kean became 
fiilly again re-established in public favour, 
which recognized and rewarded his supremacy 
as an actor with ardent admiration and lavish 
recompense. He died in the prime of life, 
ere the blaze of his fame and genius had 
suffered obscuration. Time has marked many 
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a long revolving year upon its dial since he 

was laid in bis quiet grave^ in Bichmond 

churchyard — yet his place, as the mighty 

monarch of tragedy, remains yet unfilled. 

When looking on the puny efforts of others 

to fill the vacant throne, and remembering 

Edmund Kean, one is indeed tempted to 

exclaim — 

'^ Taken for all in aUf 
We ne^er shall look upon his like again.*' 
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MR. JUSTICE CROWDER. 

I THINK most women, when reviewing the 
transactions of their past lives, would find that 
there was one class of persons more than 
any other who contributed a preponderating 
influence in the events of their destiny ; and 
that perhaps, from their birth, position, or 
temperament, just the very one least likely 
to have effected this. Now, in my own in- 
stance, without claiming any especial merit 
for the assertion, I may say that none in 
disposition can have a greater dislike to dis- 
putation or litigation ; and yet the force of 
circumstances has compelled me necessarily, 
though most unwillingly, ^^ to go to law '* 
more than once in my life. And though 
amongst my relatives I do not number a 
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single member of the legal profession, yet 
those with whom I have formed the strictest 
and most cordial and enduring friendships, 
and with whom all the most marked epochs 
of mj life have been identified, have, without 
exception, been barristers or lawyers. Now, 
as these volumes are not ai^ "autobiography," 
and knowing that my own experiences can 
have little to interest the reader, I endeavour 
as much as possible to refrain from the use 
of the "first person singular," and I only do 
it on this occasion to afford me an oppor* 
tunity of recording that some- of the most 
just, most gracious, most noble-hearted men 1 
have ever known have belonged to the legal 
profession ; and chiefest and foremost in this 
honoured band was the wise and the gentle, 
the good and the generous — alas I late — ^Mr. 
Justice Crowder, who, to the grief of many, 
and to my own individual sorrow, has so 
recently been snatched from us. 

Have I been signally unfortunate in my 
intercourse and acquaintance with the clergy t 
or how is it — and the words are rigid tmlll 
— that, as a body, and £ have known not i 
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few— -of conne I make exceptionai caaet — ^I 
have found amongst them less warmth and 
kindfineiw of f eeling, leM genuine boon* 
teoueness of heart — less of that practical 
Christian charity in their deaEngs with^ and 
judgment of, their neighbours, than amongst 
lawyers^ doctors, or merchants. I am sorrj 
to say I haye f oond and heard of a great 
many priests too much resembling the one 
recorded in the parable. But the good Sami^ 
litans I hare known were of the three dasses 
just named. Perfai^M, as I hare obsenred, I 
haTC been specially nnfaidrjr in the ^rererends^ 
I hare come in contact with — and yet these 
haTc been many. Thoi^ I hare no ^Higb-^ 
Church" teodeneie^, yet I must aeknow-^ 
ledge, amoBgst the clergy of that pu^f I 
have heard of most signsl imtanees of prae-^ 
tical, deroled, and lemhm ph ilanthro py. 

The late Mr. Jwmkt Crowder boasted the rnmt 
union of great flMstal and, I aaiy say, stngnlar 
personal endownMnts. lie was b^fn in London, 
edneated at Ecoa, and ytt^0»AfA fmm tfcenM (U» 
TSrinity College, CjmtmA^. hSutt hmm% ^aOfd 
to ^M ha^ he wcm 4W ^ wcsKm dnisit^^ mA 
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became subsequently one of its leaders. He 
filled the office of ^^ Recorder of BristoV was 
M.P. for Lkkeard^ Cornwall, a Queen's Counsel, 
and ultimatelj one of the judges in the Court 
of Common Pleas. In the solemn discharge 
of these his judicial duties he was engaged on 
the very day which preceded his deplored and 
sudden death. What a strange power is me- 
mory! which can summon before us at will 
the scenes and shadows of years long swept 
by— can fly to the distant land where lie the 
buried dead we loved in early life, and in a 
moment — ^in the "twinkling of an eyie" — give 
them to our mental sight again in all their 
hues of living beauty, without a touch or twnt 
of time or decay to mar the picture. Ay— »■ 
yet more than this — can even go down into 
ocean's fathomless depths, and bid its whelmmg 
waves give up to view the beloved one, from 
whom its pitiless power sucked life's warm cur- 
rent twenty years ago I Strange, mysterious 
power! to which we can affix no landmarks, 
appoint no limits, or say to it, "Thus far shiJt 
thou go, and no farther." Its subtle agencj 
can alike annihilate space and time, and evea 
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unbidden — it may be — suddenly people the at- 
mosphere around us, in sad, but too truthful, 
distinctiveness, with the phantoms of the past 
— whom to remember brings the old bygone 
sorrow in all its freshness back again within 
our hearts, and fills our eyes with gushing 
tears! 

Its wondrous power is at work with me now ; 
and, as I ymte, Memory places before me, 
palpable and yivid^ Sir Richard Growder as 
he was in days long, long past awayl I have 
said that in intellectual and physical gifts he 
was alike pre-eminent — in the latter extraor- 
dinarily so. The world seldom looks upon a 
man so handsome as he was when I first was 
introduced to him. But, far and above this, 
was the nobility of nature which characterized 
him. When writing of him, I find it difficult 
to avoid what to others, who knew him not 
80 long and well as I did, might appear ful- 
some exaggeration. But his intimate friends 
know well that I but write the words of earnest, 
simple truth, when I say he was a man of 
most rare goodness and singleness of heart. 
His gentleness, bis feeling, his unswerving 

VOL. I. S 
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truthfulness; his tender solicitude for the hap- 
piness of all within his reach; his capacious 
charity, which reached and forgave those whose 
envy and malignity had striven to injure him; 
his varied talent; the ease, elegance, and fas- 
cination of his manner — all rush back to re- 
membrance as I am writing of him; and the 
admiration and respect I felt for his character 
while living, make me seek, in this reverential 
but inadequate tribute to his memory, to pre- 
sent him* faithfully to the reader such as he 
really and truly was in existence. VTould that 
to a pen more competent than mine were as- 
signed the duty. 

As I have already observed, he was an un- 
usually handsome man — tall, and most synune- 
trically proportioned. There was not a single 
flaw or defect in face or figure : neither in 
outline nor feature could any alteration have 
been desired. I am now speaking of him as 
he was at the commencement of my fiiendship 
with him — 25 years since. His complexion was 
exquisitely fair; pale — yet not unhealthily so. 
The slight tint which tinged it, and the colour 
of his lips — ^belonging to a mouth of faultless 
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beauty of expression — gave iQdicatioii of regu- 
lar and equable health. His eyes, in colour 
light blue — ^not very large, but very well-shaped 
and expressive. You would not have called 
them brilliant eyes — but they rather interpreted 
the extreme serenity of his temper, and the 
tender, Christian lovingness of the soul within. 
His nose and forehead might have served as 
models for a sculptor : improvement in either 
was impossible. He had a great quantity of 
light, yet very bright, brown hair, which swept 
in masses over a brow of ample width, and 
^^ white as monumental alabaster." In such pro- 
fusion was his hair — and it would persist in 
falling so over his forehead— -that, when shak- 
ing and flinging it back, he used laughingly 
to say, ^^My hair teases me so, I think I will 
have it all cut off." He was a particularly ele- 
gant-looking man. I do not like this word 
in reference to men, it seeming rather to belong 
to, and to be used only in its properest accepta- 
tion, when designating a well-arranged toilette 
of one of my own sex ; but I am at fault for 
another that would so correctly represent him to 
my reader. He was a simple but admirable dresser 

S2 
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^not the least approximation in it to show or 
undue adornment— no display of jewellery or 
such like foppery and frippery — no vivid colours 
to arrest the eye — and yet in society, where all 
were well-dressed, he always seemed the best 
dressed man in the room. His manner was 
ordinarily cheerful, yet calm and gentle. At 
times the subdued gravity of his demeanour 
might have seemed to some chilling; but then 
it was tempered with such urbanity, I do not 
think it possible for him to have spoken uur 
kindly or harshly to any human being. He 
was alike without pretence or affectation. He 
was partial to his profession, and fond of talk- 
ing of it and the members belonging to it. He 
was by no means a great talker, but very 
happy in his choice of language and in the 
topics he selected for conversation. His voice 
was rich, and full, and musical, and sounded 
most harmonious in private life, as it did in 
public speaking. He had not an idea of vanity 
about him. He could not but know how vexy 
far above the aggregate he was in many of 
nature's choicest bounties ; but there neither 
was self-conceit nor the least taint of self- 
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consciousness about him. I have often ob- 
served very plain men, when conversing with 
me, if in contiguity with a looking-glass, con- 
stantly turning towards it to gaze on their 
own unattractiveness ; but I never saw one 
whom society received and admitted as indis- 
putably handsome do this. Most certainly I 
never saw Sir Richard Crowder seek to refresh 
his memory with an inspection of himself, how- 
ever temptingly near or abundant might be the 
mirrors in the room. Though constantly so- 
licited to sit for his portrait, he was not fond 
of doing so. ^^What nonsense," he used to 
say, ^^for a man to waste hours in doing no- 
thing, just for the sake of seeing his own face 
afterwards reproduced on canvas." As his dis- 
inclination was known, and as he so very rarely 
acceded to the requests made to him for a 
^ sitting," he was almost petrified once, he told 
me, when a lady showed him a portrait of him- 
self, so admirable and correct, so life-like in its 
limnings, that it showed it had been a study from 
nature. The lady afterwards gave the solution 
to a mystery which at first seemed quite inex- 
plicable. It appeared she had *^ fallen desperately 
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in love with him;' as the phrase goes, though 
he had never exchanged a word with her. She 
sat in the next pew to him at church, and having 
a great talent as an ^^ amateur " portrait-painter, 
employed herself, Sabbath after Sabbath, not in 
attending to the reli^ous observances she pro- 
fessedly attended there to assist in, but in 
tracing on sheets of paper, hidden between the 
leaves of her Bible, the symmetrical features 
of Sir Richard Crowder. Better that she had 
abstained altogether from the mockery of a pre- 
tended worship of her Maker, when her at- 
tention and thoughts were all concentrated on 
an earthly object. It was a flagrant desecration 
of the sanctity of the place, and an insult to the 
Deity to Mrhom it was consecrated. I un sorry 
to add that she was the wife of an M.P., and 
mother of a family ; though of course, when 
Sir E. Crowder was narrating the circumstance, 
he furnished no clue for the detection of her 
identity. 

I heard from two friend barristers who went 
the ^^ Western Circuit," that during his appointed 
tour in some of the towns comprised in the limit, 
there was generally one, or even more ladies, who 
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made prominently demonstrable — setting aside all 
considerations of feminine delicacy and propriety 
— how very much they admired him. Some silly 
anonymous verses were sent to him, in which he 
was addressed as ^^ The Beauty of the Bar I " 
Albeit sobriquets have been bestowed upon men 
less appropriate and deserved than this. 

Though bom to affluence, and unsubjected to 
fortune's ebb from the cradle to the grave, yet 
failed the long undeviating prosperity of his 
career to deaden his sympathies, or implant in 
his large and bounteous heart that corroding and 
contracting selfishness too often observable in 
those on whom affliction's chastening hand has 
never fallen— of adversity's sharp pangs, and 
bitter penalties, and cruel humiliations, he knew 
but from report; yet had he been ^^ steeped in 
poverty to the very dregs,* scourged by the 
agonieB and lacerationa which penury inflictB- 
a mark for the scoffings and buffetings of the 
most adverse fate — ^he could not have shown a 
more intense and earnest interest and sympathy 
with poverty and sorrow in any shape or any 
guise than he did. He felt all the woes of the 
outcast as keenly — ^made himself a dweller and 
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participator in their forlornness and desolatioD) 
as entirely as if^ instead of the ease and com- 
petence he had been bom in and naturalized to, 
he had been bred in the pitiless and dreary atmo- 
sphere of pinching want and cold destitution. I 
never saw a man whose heart so responsively 
thrilled, almost with feminine quickness and sus- 
ceptibility^ to the sight of suffering as his did, 
or was so anxious in every way he could to 
lessen and relieve humanity when pressed and 
overborne by any of the heavy burdens it is 
appointed to some to bear in their pilgrimage on 
earth, as himself. Never was a case of distress 
brought under his notice that he was not eager to 
minister to its relief — ^if necessary, by the gra- 
tuitous exercise of his great professional talent— or 
with the ^^ silver and gold" of which he was so ready 
and liberal a dispenser. I remember once apply- 
ing to him in reference to a case of urgent and 
peculiar wretchedness which had been narrated 
in the columns of the Times; and I wish I had 
kept the touching and exquisite reply which 
expressed his own deep sympathy and com- 
miseration with the circumstances as inserted in 
the journals of the day. I need scarcely say, the 
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letter contained a handsome donation for the 
sufferer I proposed visiting. As that visit 
elicited facts of a most deplorable and tragic char 
racter, I am tempted to repeat them, as by my 
doing so it will evidence how prompt and gene- 
rous are the English public to come forward with 
assistance, when any attested case of want and 
necessity is brought under their notice. The 
Times had reported that an ^^ inquest" had been 
held on a poor girl named Johnston, one of 
two sisters who had kept a small daynschool 
in a back street in the locality of Pentonville, 
near a place then existent, called White Con- 
duit House, and who, from a succession of 
misfortunes and adversities, had died raving 
mad — literally in a state of starvation. The 
particulars the more interested me, because it 
came out in evidence that the two sisters had 
been well-bom and affluent at one period of 
their lives, and that their first downward step 
to ruin, and even death, had been caused by 
the fraudulent appropriation of their all, by 
the man to whose care they had entrusted it, 
and who had absconded with the money; and 
having been myself so severe a sufferer through 
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the wrong-doing of those to whom my pro- 
perty was confided, I felt a special pity and 
compassion for the case. I determined on visit- 
ing the surviving sister, and taking some, at 
least, present help, so that two victims might 
not be sacrificed to starvation. It was with 
some difficulty I made out the street, as 
the neighbourhood was quite new to me, and 
one in which, till that period, I had never 
been. At last I succeeded in finding the real 
street indicated in the papers : there being two 
of the same name in proximity, caused me 
even additional trouble and embarrassment. At 
length I foimd the right house, which was 
of a better character than I had anticipated, 
and not suggestive of such exceeding poverty 
as one had associated in idea with the sorrow- 
ful scenes lately enacted there. The street, 
too, was clean, whose chief inhabitants, one 
would fancy, might be respectable working 
artisans. The ground-floor of the house to 
which my visit was destined was occupied 
by the mistress of it^ who carried on the busi- 
ness of a straw-bonnet maker. She bore the 
unmistakable impress, alike in face, and voice. 
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and manner, of a ^^ virago ;" one of those coarse, 
low, violent-looking, fierce, loudnspeaking women, 
to whom the designation of the ^^soft sex" 
appears so singularly anomalous and inappro- 
priate. I stated the business which I came 
upon, and the motives which' impelled me to 
do this: — ^'Was that the house in which so 
recently a Miss Johnston had died, under ca- 
lamitous auspices?" 

^^Yes, it was; but she did not know the 
papers had spoken of it." « 

^^ Was the surviving Miss Johnston still liv* 
ing there?" 

^^Yes. You wiU find her upstairs — ^finrt floor 
firont." 

I went up to where she indicated, and 
knocked at the door, which was opened bj 
a taD, gaunt-looking woman in the shabbiest 
of mourning costumes. On entering the room 
I was brought in collision with such abject 
misery, such appalling destitution, as I had 
never before witnessed, scarcely fancied — micli 
as one would fiun have hoped could not liav« 
existed in the wealthiest metropolis in ih^ 
world — whose inhabitants were tnen afid 
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women, too, professiDg the Uessed and benign 
fidth of Chiistuuutjr. There was not a vestige 
of fund tiire in the romn save one wretched 
M rickety taUe and one broken chair — no 
carpet, no bedstead. There were a few 
ngs hnddled together in the comer— could it 
be that these were employed as ^^ bedding'' 
by the poor occupant of the roomt — nothing 
but the hardy bare boards to stretch her weary 
limbs on. A deal box without a lid was the 
'only accommodation she could offer me to sit 
upon. On the table was a tea-cup without s 
handle, a yellow basin, and a black tea-pot, 
with the spout broken. I have now given 
faithfuUy and literaUy an exact inventory of 
all the furniture and appliances the room 
could boast. 1 explained to Miss Johnston 
the causes which had induced me to intrude 
on her, offering at the same time my heart- 
felt sympathy for the bereavement she had 
suffered, and the affliction she had under- 
gone. I gave her the money which, from 
Sir Richard Crowder and others, I had col- 
lected in her behalf. She took it certainty^ 
but not with any expression of thankfulness^ 
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receiving it with perfect apathy. Despair, as 
it will and does, appeared quite to have be- 
numbed and indurated her nature; and she 
seemed as one no longer accessible to the 
emotions of pain or pleasure. She was an 
exceedingly plain, almost repulsive-looking 
woman in appearance, her age apparently 
ranging between thirty and forty. She pos- 
sessed not one personal characteristic where- 
with to attract or enlist a stranger's interest. 
Indeed, I scarcely ever came in contact with 
a woman so utterly and entirely unprepos- 
•essing. Stilly she had only spoken a few 
sentences to convince me I was conversing 
with an educated person — one, too, to whom 
the manners and conventionalities of good 
society was familiar. She corroborated in 
every respect the details which the Times 
had given, entering of course more fully 
and minutely into all the circumstances 
which had resulted in the recent catastrophe. 
Of her dead sister she spoke with passionate 
fondness, averring that her life and reason 
had both been sacrificed to the agony which 
their inability to meet their rent had occa- 
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Bioned. I thought, as she said this, of the 
horrid woman below, and fancied how sach 
a one would enforce a lawful demand, and 
what must have been the agony to one of 
gentle birth and culture to have snpplicated 
her mercy and forbearance I But said I, 
" Could you *not apply to your friends in an 
emergency like this for assistance? " 

^^Ah! madam/' was her pathetic answeri 
*^ I hope you may never know what it is to 
depend on friends for help. Of those 1 
wrote to — on some of whom I had strong 
claims — many never even answered my letters 
at all — others gave a cold and absolute denial." 

After the embezzlement of their pro- 
perty, it appeared the two sisters — who 
were devotedly attached to each other, and 
to whom separation was the worst of woes- 
determined on opening a little day-school, as 
the means of procuring their daily bread- 
one of the wretchedly few avenues, alas, 
which in this country offer a poor educated 
woman a means of subsistence. 

As they were accomplished as well as in- 
telligent women, their undertaking at first 
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prospered, and they succeeded in procuring 
many scholars. But unfortunately some of 
the children were seized with scarlatina. This 
led not alone to their secession, but the 
parents of the others, fearing contagion, with- 
drew their children also — till, one by one, 
they all fell away; and soon — ^for the 
poor Johnstons' very existence too, too 
soon — ^the little school was in being no 
longer. Then began the rapid^ plunging de- 
scent from straitened means to gaunt poverty, 
ending in positive starvation — the workings 
of this frightful machinery resulting in the 
abrupt termination of a human life, and the 
Bommoning and publicity of a coroner^s in- 
quest. It appeared that the hapless woman, 
with that pride which prefers to perish in 
silence rather than parade and make revela* 
tion of its exigencies, hoping yet to keep 
their destitution a secret frx)m their neigh- 
bours, had parted with every article of furni- 
ture and apparel to furnish food. 

One of the sisters, who was much younger 
in years than the other, and of fragile and 
weakly framci soon succumbed in the fierce strug- 
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gle they were waging with adyersitj in one of its 
meet merciless aspects. She was prostrated on 
the bare ground with feTer, accompanied with 
delirium, uttering the most piercing and heart- 
rending shrieks, with these words ever on her 
lips — 

" They are coming for the rent I — ^they are com- 
ing for the rent ! " 

They resolutely kept the door of their room 
locked; but the screams of the dying girl giv- 
ing denotement of the tragedy enacting within, 
the landlady insisted on having it forced open* 
This was done : the misery of its inmates wsa 
made manifest, and the parish doctor hastily 
summoned. He came ; but sorrow and suffering 
had accomplished their fatal mission. Death, 
with its now merciful mandate, was at hand; 
she was in the last agonies when the doctor 
arrived. The final words she breathed, ere her 
fluttering spirit winged its way to its eternal rest, 
were still the echo of the hideous fear which had 
wrought her doom — 

"They are coming for the rentl — they are 
coming for the rent!" 

The inquest followed ; and the appalling misery 
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surrounding the case, referred to in the Jlmea 
with its wonted power and pathos, led me to 
seek out and enquire into the accessories and 
facts of this mournful history. 

After I had quitted Miss Johnston I could 
not forget all I had heard and seen in my 
visit to her. The remembrance haunted me 
ever; and I resolved to write to the Times, 
stating that, having personally investigated the 
circumstances, I could bear testimony to the 
authenticity of the miserable narrative they had 
two days prior reported in their paper. I put 
this in language the strongest and most forcible 
I could command, enclosed my card, and fur- 
nished the precise address of the sorrowing 
sister, commending her heartily to the affluent 
and sympathetic. 

My brief letter appeared in the next day's 
impression, of what was then, as now, the " lead- 
ing journal " of the day. Very pressing occu- 
pation prevented me for several weeks fix)m re- 
peating my visit to Pentonville, during which 
time I had been successful in procuring from 
my friends a little pecuniary assistance to take 
to poor Miss Johnston when leisure afforded 

VOL. I. X 
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the power. The opportunity at last arrived, 
and I again sallied forth to that very healthy, 
but, to my thinking, especially uninteresting 
and ugly suburb of London, where I had last 
seen her. The house remained as before, but 
a change most marvellous had ^^ come over the 
spirit" of the landlady of the domicile. 

^^Does Miss Johnston reside here still?" I 
inquired of her. 

^^ Oh, dear, yes, mum," she blandly and smil- 
ingly answered ; and I could hardly recognise, 
in the very civil woman with whom I was now 
conversing, the quasi termagant of a few weeks 
previous — never was transformation more com- 
plete. 

"How is she?" I continued. 

"Oh, poor thing! I am glad to say she is 
getting much better. Shall I show you up, 
mum ? " 

All this amiability indicated to me the fore- 
gone conclusion of the matter of rent having 
been satisfactorily adjusted. When I was coo- 
fronted with Miss Johnston, I found matters 
were equally changed and improved there, too: 
the room was now plainly, but fully and com- 
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fortably furnished, and herself in really hand- 
some mourning, looking quite lady-like. 

^^I am glad to see you appearing so much 
better, Miss Johnston," was my opening salu- 
tation. *^ You remember I called on you seve- 
ral weeks since." 

^^Oh, really I have had so many ladies call 
on me, it is impossible for me to recollect 
them all," was her not too courteous reply. 

"I have brought you some money; it is not 
80 much as I could have wished, but I have 
been so much engaged in my own affaks. Still, 
I did not forget you. I wrote a little letter 
to the 7lme8 newspaper, and they kindly pub- 
lished it." 

The woman started, looked at me long and 
fixedly, and then I thought was absolutely going 
to throw herself at my feet. 

**Why, you do not mean to say you are 
— !" naming the initials of my name, which 
I had affixed to the communication which had 
reference to her. ^*Why, you have been my 
aalvmtion I " 

"1 am heartily glad if I have done you any 
good at all. Now, tell me all about it." 

T 2 
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She eagerly and gladly responded to the 
request, and informed me that the day subsequent 
to the appearance of my pithy epistle in the 
Times carriage after carriage came rolling np 
the street to her door, tiU — to use her own 
words — the narrow street was quite blocked 
up. Neither did the occupants of the yehides 
come empty-handed: all bore some offering 
with them, either in money, or the daintiest 
delicacies, to tempt appetite howcTer fastidious. 
Chickens, jellies, soups — every species of nour- 
ishing food, together with snudl hampers 
of choice old wines — were offered to her ac- 
ceptance. She could not comprehend what it 
all meant, or by what agency she was so sud- 
denly made the recipient of such unusual, 
though welcome gifts — ^for it so chanced that 
none of the donors had alluded to the letter. 
But, on the third day, an old gentleman called 
on her, bearing the newspaper in his hand, 
whose first words were, ^^I have come up all 
the way from Cheltenham, in consequence of 
reading this letter, to see if it is quite true — 
and if so, what I can do to help you." She 
then, at last, knew the source, which, hapfuly, 
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had been so instramental in procuring for her 
such general and liberal relief. The old gentle* 
man left her a handsome donation, and pro- 
mised to use his influence in her behalf on 
his return to Gloucestershire. One banker in 
the city wrote to offer to receive subscriptions 
for her; and two leading booksellers — one at 
the West, one at the East End of the metro- 
polis — did the same. The then curate of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, called to make in- 
quiries and dispense aid; and as his initials 
were the same as mine, it was to him, she 
said, in her own mind, she had ascribed the 
authorship of the brief but lucky epistle. 
When I saw her, it appeared that 70/. had 
been tendered to her acceptance; and presents, 
not alone of eatables and drinkables^ but of 
good, handsome, and useful clothing, still kept 
pouring in on her. In speaking, with most 
tender love, of her poor sister, she observed 
— ^^ Oh I that some of these things had come 
in her lifetime, that I might have had one 
of the many jellies sent to moisten her 
poor parched Ups with I But I had no- 
thing to give her but water — nothing to save 
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her from famine I " — ^and she burst into a passion 
of tears, the first I had ever seen her shed. 
^^And some of this money would have served 
to give her a decent buriaL Oh I that day- — 
that day I " — she kept sobbing out. It seemed 
her sister was buried, of course, at the parish 
expense. It was a pouring wet day, and the 
thin garments of the wretched, solitary mourner 
who followed, in mute, inconceivable anguish, 
her remains to the grave, were saturated with 
wet. What a piteous spectacle must it have 
been I ^^The rugged boards and the pauperis 
pall," and the half-famished, heart-broken, for- 
lorn creature following! And then the return 
to the miserable and desolate home, ^^with no 
other clothes to change these wet ones for — 
no fire to dry them by I" I repeat her worcU 
verbatim. 

^^Take physic, pomp, and learn to feel that 
which wretches feel, and show the heavens 
more just." As the recollection of the horrors 
she had lately passed through excited her fear- 
fully, I turned the conversation into another 
channel, enquiring ^^if she had formed any 
plans for the future? — what was she going to 
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do t ** Her exact answer I give : — " Well, 
really, I have had so many homes offered me, 
I scarcely know which to select." She then 
explained that several individuals had applied 
to her, with the desire of receiving her into 
their families as governess for their children. 
One of these offers seemed to me a most 
particulariy desmible one. It was from a gen- 
tleman whose house was in or near Eaton 
Square, and who had an only child — a daughter 
— ^who desired to enlist her services as gover- 
ness, and chaperon likewise, he having lately 
become a widower. As she said the salary 
he offered was liberal, I congratulated her, 
saying, ^^Well, this, I should think, would suit 
you exactly." 

To my surprise, she answered, ^^ Oh, dear ! 
no— I have declined it." 

" Declined it I— why t " 

^^On account of my character. He is only 
a single gentleman, and it would not do for 
me to go there. I must remember my cha- 
xacter." 

I could not forbear smiling inwardly at thb 
— what, in her case, seemed quite, to me — 
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unnecessary prudery. She was one of the 
plainest, most ungainly, least attractive-looking 
women I have ever beheld, and one fancied 
even busy calumny would leave untouched 
her fair fame. She seemed disposed to make 
her election in favour of a family residing in 
a square near St. Pancras church, the ladies 
of which — who had only left her about 
ten minutes preceding my arrival — must 
have been, by her description, most charming 
women; whether she did so or not I cannot 
tell, for I never saw her again. The one 
point of interest about her was her misfor- 
tunes; these being assuaged, left me no further 
solicitude to visit her. She promised to write 
and tell me her ultimate destination, but she 
never did. 

The recapitulation of the above little history 
tells much for the responsive and generous 
sympathy with which an accredited tale of 
suffering is met by the public. And surely it 
must be gratifying to the editors of our 
prominent journals to find what good results 
are achieved from a few brief lines in their 
influential columns. 
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For many years before his death, Sir 
Eichard Crowder^s health became seriously im- 
paired ; for one, if not more, his diet was 
confined to a sole for dinner^ with a small 
portion of sherry wine. Yet while undergoing 
this spare regimen, he remitted none of his 
professional avocations. He was then in full 
practice as one of the leaders at the Bar; 
and after speaking in the law-courts for 
hours, in his capacity of advocate, would re- 
turn home to the very simple dinner I have 
named. He was always a very abstemious 
man, so probably the limitation his medical 
advisers prescribed was not the punishment 
it would have been to an habitual bonrvivant 
His perseverance in low living accomplished 
its desired end, and during the latter part of 
bis career his health seemed to have become 
more confirmed ; but the insidious disease (ague) 
still lurked in his constitution. 

He passed the last autumn of his life at 
Brighton, and returned apparently invigorated 
by the sea-breeze, when the November term 
of 1859 commenced, to fulfil his duties as 
one of her Majesty's judges. But an unex- 
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pected and severe access of disease prostrated 
him, and in a few hours summoned him to 
the presence of the everlasting Judge of all 
the earth. 

May the same measure of mercy be there 
^^ meted to him/' which he always bo abun- 
dantly dealt to his fellow-creatures while on 
earth, is my sincere and fervent prayer. 
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THE REV. JOHN MONTESQUIEU 

♦ BELLEW. 

Any person who goes to hear Mr. Bellew 
preach or lecture for the first tune — even be- 
fore the harmonious cadences of his mag- 
nificent voice have yet fallen upon the ear 
— ^will imderstand and cease to wonder at the 
great popularity attached to his name, both 
as a preacher and a lecturer. You look at 
him, and you see before you a man upon 
whom the impress of intellectuality is so pal- 
pably and unmistakably stamped, that while 
gazing on his broad brow you accept un- 
hesitatingly the belief in that mental as- 
cendancy which even his enemies are com- 
pelled to admit his possession of; and it 
seems only but an inevitable consequence that 
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saccess has been the result of any pursuit or 
path in life to which he chose to dedicate 
the bounteous gifts which nature has endowed 
him with. 

It is not so with all the men who have won 
and worn — and deservedly too — fame's envied 
chaplet ; for does it not happen occasionally 
that our first contact with a ^^ genius" is ac- 
companied with the disagreeable iqnalification of 
disappointment at his personal appearance, and 
that we are compelled reluctantly to soliloqnife 
after this fashion — ^Is it possible this ungainly, 
heavy, unimaginative-looking person is the in- 
heritor of the lofty capacities indicated in 
the works which bear his name t And you shall 
glance at the eye, and the brow, and the whole 
ensemble^ and ask where exists the evidence? — 
where dwells the type of that vast intelli- 
gence f And you seek for them, but find them 
not, even after long and anxious scrutiny. 
And you marvel that the soul, burning within, 
sends no irradiation to the external aspect to 
give attestation and warranty of its vivifying 
light and lustre. But, as I have remarked, this 
is not the case with Mr. Bellew* All is in 
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harmony. Nature must have been in a lavish 
mood when she blended such a happy adap- 
tation of mental and physical attributes. Those 
who have seen him will not dissent from the 
opinion I have expressed, or accuse me of em- 
bellishment or exaggeration. To those who have 
not seen him let me delineate him minutely and 
accurately as he is. He is tall — quite, I believe, 
six feet in height; his hands and feet are well- 
shaped, and remarkably small for a person of 
his height and^ development ; his eyes are very 
fine, large, dark, and luminous, capable of in- 
dicating any variety of emotion; the upper 
part of his face is superior in outline and ex- 
pression to the lower; his expansive forehead, 
well-marked eyebrows, which are sufficiently 
defined without being too much so; the shape 
of his head, with its extraordinary profusion 
of hair, all go to form a very remarkable- 
looking man, and, according to the general 
verdict, a handsome one, too. Those disposed 
to cavil may find fault with the lower part of 
his countenance. There is something cynical 
about his mouth, though his lips are full — 
thin ones generally being found with this 
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pccnliM' fioggestioii of saicastic tendency witb- 
in. Wlien looking at his moath, even should 
it break into a smiley you cannot help fearing 
that a sneer will mar and mingle with it 
His complexion is dark and pale, and only 
boastingy and then bnt slightly, the tinge of 
'^celesdai rosy red," under some strong ezcite- 
moit while preaching or lectnring. Having an in- 
▼inciUe dislike to pinJy cheeks in men, I think 
the absence of colour a thing never to be re* 
gietted. In many persons' faces*— Mr. Bellew's, 
for instance — ^I think if nature were suddenly 
to confer on him a *' ruddy countenance,'' it 
would quite deteriorate fi:t)m his general aspect 
of refinement and intellectuality. His hair, as I 
have said, is extraordinarily redundant. Of 
course its original hue was black — in keeping 
with his eyes and eyebrows ; but it is now 
of an iron gray. This premature hue belongs 
not to his years — for he is not thirty-ei^t 
years of age — ^but was probably occasioned by 
his residence in India, which, to a certain 
extent, has also shattered his health. Yet this 
gray tint of his hair so admirably accords with 
his general individuality, that one fancies were 
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it possible to change it to its original tinge, 
the transformation would bring with it a 

loss rather than improvement. As his face 
is so unfurrowed and very young-looking — 
even less than the years he has really num- 
bered — the colour of his hair, at first sight, 
strikes you as something anomalous with the 
general juvenility of his countenance* His is 
one of those faces — as was the case with the 
late Mr. Irving — that look infinitely better the 
nearer you come to them. Those who see 
Bellew from afar, and accepting the colour of 
his *hair as an evidence of Time's relentless and 
changeful march, express astonishment, some- 
times positive incredulity, when assured that 
he still has not reached his fortieth year. 

I have now briefly traced his outward de- 
notements ; and favourable as may be the 
terms in which they are depicted, I do assure 
the reader they are in strictest unison with 
tirath. Let any one be brought into contact 
with him, publicly or privately, and unless pre- 
judice has pre-determined him to resist the 
conviction of his own senses, he will nc- 

TOL I. t; 
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knowledge 1117 sketch to be neither overcharged 
nor drawn with undue flattery or embellish- 
ment. His manner is very gentlemanly and 
inartificiaL I more especially wish to record 
and insist on this last qualification, a& the result 
of my own individual experience ; because I have 
heard him charged with being — to my thinking 
most falsely — vain and conceited in his manner. 
I must honestly avow, I have never detected 
a trace of either of these faults in him. Of 
course he knows — who does not, when he 
is fortunate enough to be so f — that he 10 
good-looking; neither can he be ignorant of 
his own popularity — the crowds that attend 
the church, wherever it may be, that he 
is announced to preach in, or the hall 
where he is to give his " readings," or 
^Mectures," must incontestably convince him 
of this. As might be inferred from the play 
and spirit of his features, he is very animated 
in conversation ; but, I am happy to say, not 
a jine tnlker. In contradistinction to the 
choice and poetical character of his language 
in the pulpit, in private life he uses words 
the most simple and conunon-place he can 
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select to convey his meaning. This, with 
one who has such a ready and ample com- 
mand of language at command, is a merit. 
As to myself, I look on rhetorical talkers in 
private as positive bores, and very special 
ones indeed ; and am ^ aweary '* of the perpetual 
parade some men and women make of their 
talents; and most thankinl when I meet 
with an author or authoress whose chief aim 
in society it seems to be, not to talk in such 
grand and lofty language — that you may know 
or fancy that they are writers of books ; but who, 
by their simplicity in manner and conversation, 
would rather convey to you the idea that they 
possessed not the power of doing this ; and 
who, instead of perpetually digging for, and 
bringing to the surface, the intellectual wealth 
they are endowed with, keep it hidden in 
the closest recesses of their nature, where, 
tin the proper time and season for its pro* 
duction, it rests unrevealed — ^perhi^ even un- 
suspected. There is nothing in Mr. Bellew's 
manner to indicate more than this — that you 
are in the society of a pleasant, well-bred^ 
companionable man. I am bound in these 

U2 
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^sketches" to speak of all precisely as I 
have found them ; the thoughts and opinions 
of others neither alter nor qualify my own 
persona] convictions in the most in/initesimal 
d^ree. I may not say all I think; but I 
never will aver what I do not think. 

Mr. Bellew has been a man much can- 
vassed. In addition to the ^' conceit of 
manner" which inventive rumour chooses to 
ascribe to him, he is also further cbarged 
with being unnecessarily bitter and sarcastic 
That he can use both of these weapons when 
occasion requires he should publicly do so, 
none can doubt who have heard some of his 
invectives. But I never saw or heard from 
him in private life any undue exhibition of 
these ungentle gifts. It is true that the pro- 
hibitive rules of society give little opportunity 
to men to show their savagery^ however fiercely 
it may rage and rule their inner nature, 
and thaty too, in the ordinary intercourse of 
every-day life. Women exercise to no little 
extent a **Earey" power of taming — ^would 
.the subjugation were more permanent! — and 
thus, while they are present, it is an excep* 
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tional case for any relapse into, or betrayal 
of, inherent " viciousness.** 

One great merit he is fiilly entitled to, 
and that is the extreme toleration he ever 
expresses in conversation, when speaking of 
the faults and follies, the infirmities and short- 
comings, of his fellow-men. If compelled to 
admit the wrong-doing of anyone, he is always 
prepared to advance some qualifying palliative 
in mitigation, always hesitating in his judg^ 
ment of an offender till the working of the 
hidden machinery, which has issued in error, 
has been made manifest, and given some ex- 
culpation, at least, for the fault committed. 
The Christian precept, " Judge not," he 
carries out largely and consistently in private 
intercourse— and this is one of the themes 
most frequently insisted on in his sermons. 

Would that others of our preachers would 
more frequently remind their flocks of the 
lesson taught by the divine words of our 
blessed Master, ^Let him who is without sin 
amongst you east the first stone.** 

Mr. Bellew is a great lover of children. 
This, though an occasional, is by no means 
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a umveraal characteristic with men. Their 
natural instinct makes them look on their 
own with affection ; but children in general 
with many men, and — ^I grieve to have to 
record the fact, for it is a reproach to them 
to say it — ^with some women, too, are con- 
sidered tedious and wearisome, and thetir pre- 
sence gladly dispensed with. Now, Mr. Bel- 
lew has the most comprehensive tenderness 
for the infantine population I ever met with. 
" I love them all," he says ; and so they 
ought all to be loved; for what in creation, 
with its many marvellous and teeming beau- 
ties, is so beautiful as childhood, with its 
angelic purity, its innocent simplicity, its fresh 
impulses and feelings, its trustful, guileless, help- 
less confidingness ? There always seems to me 
something sanctifying and hallowing to the atmo- 
sphere, communicated by very contact with little 
children, and the soft pressure of baby fingers 
ever vibrates through my frame with a strange 
yet most delicious thrill. I am an enthusiast in 
the strength, fervour, and intensity of my love 
for children, therefore Mr. Bellew's great and 
singular affection for them is a great merit with 
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me. He has four sweet little ones of his own 
to expend his exuberance of love upon^ and 
never were children objects of tenderer^ more 
ceaseless, and fonder solicitude than are these 
to him. 

Mr. Bellew is also excessively fond of music, 
vocal and instrumental. There is seldom any 
great musical festival celebrated in Loudon or 
its suburbs, in which he is not to be seen amongst 
the assembled throng. But for the prejudice 
which denounces as an ^^ enormity " the presence 
of a clergyman within the walls of an opera or 
playhouse, I doubt not he would be a frequent 
visitant to the former. I am no play-goer my- 
self, but I do think that a most unjust inter- 
dict which excludes a man from the rational 
recreation of the theatre, because he happens 
to be in holy orders, when a visit there ac- 
cords with his taste and inclination ; and I think 
those congregations who insist on such abstin- 
ence on the part of their pastors, take a very selfish, 
bigoted, and sectarian view of the subject. I 
scarcely know which I feel disposed to give Mr. 
Bellew the precedence for excellence as, whether 
as a reader or preacher. Were I compelled to 
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pronounce judgment, I think I should say his 
reading even surpasses his preaching. It seems 
to me as nearly perfection as any human effort 
can be. Let any one hear him read the Litany, 
and then say whether it is possible to suggest, 
in any one of its exquisite clauses, the most 
trifling improvement in the tone and emphasis 
which he imparts to them. That most touching 
invocation, "That it would please Thee to de- 
fend and provide for the fatherless children and 
widows^ and all that are desolate and oppressed" 
— ^is delivered by him with such profound and 
soul-felt pathos, that I cannot imagine any heart 
so dead and cold as not to be moved and af- 
fected by the solemn yet passionate earnestness 
of the entreaty. I have singled out one pas- 
sage for encomium; but I might with equal 
truth dilate on all, for in each he seems to de- 
velop fresh beauties in this the most beautiful 
portion of our beautiful liturgy. To hear him 
read this only is worth going from London's 
extremest suburb to the one lying in the most 
opposite direction. That he is one of the 
greatest elocutiouists of the day is generally 
conceded ; but the knowledge of all its arts 
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and rules — ^the most intimate acquaintance any 
study might afford with its theories — ^would 
be inefficient in producing the effect his read- 
ing does produce, if nature had not endowed 
him with such a superb voice, whose tones 
really swell on the ear like some melodious 
music. How strange is it that the gift of a 
good voice is so rarely to be met with, either 
in reading or speaking. I do not think, in 
society, I have ever met with more than six 
persons I could designate as remarkable in 
conversation for richness or melody of voice, 
and in this favoured list I am obliged to in- 
clude both sexes. There is no boon nature 
dispenses with so scant a measure, I think, 
as this. If Shakspeare affirms ^^ a low voice 
is an excellent thing in women," so also is a 
full and sonorous one a thing equally to be 
prized in men. Mr. Bellew's is one of great 
power and compass, but yet there are tones 
in it of singular and liquid sweetness. Strangers 
seem generally immediately struck by his voice ; 
for I have repeatedly, at his public readings, 
after his utterance of some few stanzas of a 
poem, heard the remark made by those who 
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have never seen him before, ^^What a maj^ 
nificent voice he has I I never heard such a 
voice I " 

I have often thought that to hear him read 
the concluding portion of Byron's " Prisoner of 
Chillon," or Barry Cornwall's exquisite, but too 
little known, poem of "Without and Within," 
would be an intellectual treat such as is 
rarely afforded. Every epithet of laudation our 
language contains, even to the supreme one of 
sublime, has been bestowed, and most fitly 
for its deserts, on Hood's celebrated ** Bridge 
of Sighs," which will probably for ages endure, 
and always find its host of admirers. 

This is one of the most effective of Mr. Bel- 
lew's readings from the poets. The breathless 
interest with which it is listened to is sufficient 
testimony that his appliance of the text is worthy 
of it — and yet I have known those who prefer 
Mr. Thackeray's reading of it. I have never 
heard the latter read it, but I am told that 
he commences the poem with a low, melancholy, 
almost wailing chaunt, which harmonizes admir- 
ably with its mournful and tragic theme; that 
in the declamatory passages he does not infuse 
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tndi tone ancE viguur wm nmriiii' ^y- Beilew^s 
rendering of Acm; sid. tiut in. tiie cme finiom 
fine wi& wUcb. he always dectrifiet luft ao- 
ditorj — 

'^Ai^wftoey aujwIieEeT ont of tiie wnxid.! ^ 

he hcb Ifr. Bdew^a abeoliitelj traneodona rthm- 
menee and energy. Bat one of tlie moat talented 
men and refined and faatidiiHia eritica I am ae^ 
quamted in& told me diat Mr. Tbackera/a read- 
ing of the stanzaa imme&tely preceding the ca- 
tastrophe narrated m the poem, were giTcn with 
such pathoe, ia tones of tfoch mbdned, yet saddest 
melancholy, as if almost he shuddered to tell a 
tale of woe and desolation so pitiful; that its 
effect npon him — and yet he is not a man of over- 
acnte sensibility — was so powerful, that he had to 
leave the hall and go out into the open air to re- 
coTer the balance of his composure and equa- 
nimity. If Mr. Thackeray ever favours the Lon- 
don public again with his ^' Readings,'' I sincerely 
hope I may enjoy the privilege of being one of 
his auditors. 

Tennyson's popm, *' Lady Clara Vere de Vere,*' 
is ihe gem — thd most faultless, according to my 
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judgment, in Mr. Bellew's " readings." There is 
no exaggeration, no straining after effect, in the 
way in which he recites it — yet every word tells; 
and it is quite impossible for the Poet-laureate 
ever to find a better translator of this, one of his 
finest effusions, than Mr. Bellew. I wonder 
he has never selected Wolfe's immortal monody 
on the death of Sir John Moore for the exhibi- 
tion of his varied powers as a " reader," as there 
are few poems which offer such opportunities for 
the display of his signal mastery as a rhetorician 
as are contained in this beautiful lyric, destined 
surely to perish only when the English language 
has ceased to be heard. 

As a " lecturer " Mr. Bellew is eminently suc- 
cessful. Even if the subject is a grave, or what 
might be denominated a dry one, by the earnest- 
ness of his manner, and the felicitous way in which 
he treats it, he always succeeds in investing it with 
an interest which secures for him the unwearied 
attention of those he addresses, and creates in 
them a feeling of regret when the lecture reaches 
its concluding period. 

I will now terminate my notice of Mr. 
Bellew with a few remarks and comments 
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,on his pecolimrities as a ^preathar^^ the 
Tocation in which he has aduered so wide- 
spread a renown, and estalfdied a pcqwdaritj so 
genenJ and nnusoaL This resnk is onlj the con- 
sequence of the special attainments he brings for 
the profession he belongs to. Therefore, that 
the world recognizes and appreciates these is bat 
a natural sequence of effect to cause. We 
marvel not at his fiune as a preacher, but we 
should do so largely if other than this were the 
&ct 

It* is only during the short period of four or 
fiye years that Mr. BeDew can be said to have 
acquired the eminence which now attaches to 
his name — ^for he was little known some years 
since. At the first church or chapel in which he 
officiated in London — ^that of St. Matthew's, 
Spring Gardens, a chapel-of-ease in the district 
of St. Martin -in -the -Fields — he was assist* 
ant minister, but not for any very lengthened 
term ; and having accepted the chaplaincy of St. 
John*s, Calcutta, he proceeded thither, and ro^ 
mained in India for some years. He returned to 
England in 1855, and in the September of that 
year was nominated as preacher at St. Philip'ii| 
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Waterloo Place. I heard him preach his " maa-« 
guration" sermon there; and that the congr^a- 
tion, then a small one, would soon increase in 
number, the ^^ preacher" be one of the most po- 
pular and sought after in the metropolis, I at 
once predicted. How soon and how truly my 
prophecy was fulfilled I appeal to the memory 
of any of those amongst my readers who might 
have attended divine service at St. Philip's during 
the two years he officiated therein, and they will 
bear testimony to the crowds which then thronged 
the aisles, Sunday after Sunday, to hear liim. 
Time, which has matured his powers, has not 
diminished his fame. 

This is abundantly evidenced by the con- 
gregation he attracts to the church at St 
John's Wood, ^here he now is minister, and 
the mass of persons who are always to be found 
^^ gathered together" when he is announced at 
any church or chapel, as the pleader in behalf 
of the charitable institutions with which London 
so happily abounds. That his remarkable ap> 
pearance, and the rare quality of his vmce^ 
have some weight in the effect he produces 
as a preacher, I am quite ready to admit; 
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but these are but minor auxiliaries in the 

end achieved. The source of his power over 

an auditory is, that he preaches not only to 

the ear— -not alone to the intellectual facul* 

ties — but to the hearts of those who listen 

to him. His great practical and intimate 

knowledge and experience of life and human 

nature as it is, constitute him one particularly 

calculated to deal with the iaAnrndeM^ solace 

the grie&y arouse the conscieiice, and stren^^ 

then the weakness of his hearers. Tbonf^ hiw 

semMniSy by their originality ^t thoog^ ttnd 

copioasness of ki^nage — stndded wiib m^^ 

k)fty and poetie— may dnn tlK (i«ierr<^ <^ 

thet of doqocBl, yet a wmMtar m4 U(^ 

praise AsB dns iMy \i^ JBtKffy mm^pMit fA 

tbem— Aal^ wUe dbey (sbBHfy, i)mMf^ mA 

Inddly i iiiiiml lAie 4cmxaem^ mi t^^irn ^ 

CUiiniaEiky, dwy mtiiato^ mA «mih^^ luvr, 

in rnnaniiienm wkk i» a^MiL wR^p0vn tftrnj mr^ 

imo, 9mA k wmAt ^ rfasoff ^, ^jsmm^ 1(K« 

ingi — fiiffii at Iiw iSmeHoif 4hH le^^Am^A 

1* ;ii ta »yi MA Hy />M«^ 
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lianity, he seeks to make its spirit infuse itself, 
and ^^bear its fruits/' in all the realities, emer- 
gencies, and exigencies of life. Let but his 
hearers fulfil what he inculcates, practise what 
he enjoins, and, as Christian men and citizens, 
they will be followers of the path which leadeih 
to salvation. This indoctrinating with an all- 
pervading religious sentiment the transactions 
of every-day existence, is admirably exemplified 
and enlarged upon in his sermons on the '^ Sanc- 
tity of Labour ;" and the following extracts from 
them are well worthy of repetition here : — 

" Whatever a man's life — however common- 
place, however lowly — its occupations, its cir- 
cumstances, its engagements, are the things that 
afifect him. In them the treasure of his heart, 
the bias and machinery of his character, id 
displayed, and by them he is daily, hourly, 
influenced and affected, and through the mo- 
tives, feelings, affections, hopes, desires, and acts 
to which they conduce or lead. As he works 
while it is day — when the night cometh — when 
he can work no longer — they shall be written 
in the Book of Life, and he shall be judged 
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out of these things which are written in the 

Book.^ 

« « « « « 

'^ The affirmation to which I now advance 
is, that all life should be the enunciation of 
religion. Seligion is the business of life: its 
acts^ its callings^ its necessities, its cares, being 
all transient, and matters of a moment, that 
have no permanent existence — but every one 
of them permanent — eternally permanent — ^in the 
effects that they write upon the souL There- 
fore, as such, all the business of life takes its 
place in our religious experience, in the mould- 
ing of the character of the soul« All labour 
— all the occupations of life — should be regarded 
as one stone laid upon another, building up the 
structure of our character* Everything we do 
has a solemn consequence, and, therefore, should 
have a mofal purpose in oar esteem : every ierrh- 
poral act of fife affects jcnnr spiritual being and 
welfare. Nothing m external to the pale <yf 
leligion.'' 

Again: — 

**Thc ?rork which Grod haa given iw f/r d/, 
TOL.I. X 
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on eartli, no matter what Its condition, is sacred 
in itself: it is the mould wherein our chliraot^ 
is formed. The mould will be broken to pieces, 
the work of this world will crumble away, bat 
the spirit that has been modelled therein — all 
the sharp, clear lines of character — all the well- 
chiselled and developed excellencies and beauties 
— or all the flaws, imperfections, coarse, harsh 
failures in the outline — will then be distinctly 
visible in judgment, both to God and man." 

It is impossible for the thoughts, while Mr. 
Bellew is preaching, to wander. The fervid 
earnestness of his manner, so in contrast with 
the monotony and lukewarmness too often found 
in the pulpit, is very striking. The first few 
sentences he utters avail to secure the attention 
and sympathy of those he addresses — ^and from 
the commencement to the close of his sermons 
he maintains an equal sway ; and though his 
sermons are intelligible to all capacities, yet 
they never lose their sacred tone, or decline 
to the familiar and colloquial style adopted, 
more especially by some of our popular dis- 
senting ministers. I have a most sincere re- 
spect for Mr. Spurgeon, because I believe 
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there never was a man who laboured in 
" Christ's vineyard '* more faithfully, zealously, 
or laboriously than himself. But it strikes 
anyone unaccustomed to his peculiarities — ^the 
unusually light and conversational manner he 
occasionally diverges into while preaching, and 
which has the effect so to move the risibility 
of his audience, that it is only the remem- 
brance of the sacred nature of the place 
wherein they are assembled which can check 
the indulgence of an unseemly levity. I re- 
member aa instance of this occurring the first 
time I ever heard him preach, when I shared, 
with many others, the strong inclination 
to laugh, which only the solemn and con- 
trolling influence of time and place operated 
to subdue into a curt and suppressed smile. 
The chapel, which was at Netting Hill, as 
usual whenever Mr. Spurgeon preaches, was 
crammed to suffocation, as many remaining 
outside the building as gained admittance into 
it; and, what I believe is of frequent occur- 
rence when he preaches, many robberies 
amongst the crowd took place. When Mr. 
Spurgeon ascended the pulpit, the first seuf- 
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immsmstL tt zim jsw cir.ri*r baud from the 
3ew& 3ur jiL ais sneaiiarioes are tzifles in 
vitmnTMC wim. :ziif pxa^ ami giaod aim Mr. 
5 |iui^»ifl iL aaeb devoiaed bnnseif Un, and the 
gqua rie oa^ w gjugua ; aoii finr this he de- 
jonrgs himimr muu €vaj wgr^t-thJuHng per- 
jon^ aoii cbe pEsr^or that he may be long 
va wQck ixL his Mister s cause. 
I ihj QQC diink it is poshfe fer action to be 
■loce gcacelnil and appzopdate than that which 
Mr. BeQew esHpfejs in tdie pnlpit. In the 
CflUE&er dajs of his ministzjy at St. I^ulip'a^ 
be indniged in this someirhat too ledondantly. 
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Bnt this is tempered now, and none could 
wish or desire one gesture less, or imagine 
any more in harmonious accordance with the 
words he speaks, or the solemn temple in 
which they are uttered. 

His powers of pathos are great, and when 
used in appealing to the feelings of his con- 
gregation, in aid of some charitable design, 
they subserve the good end of procuring very 
large collections. The tones of his voice, 
modulated to plaintive entreaty for the sor- 
rowing or suffering, have in them an irresisti- 
ble and affecting potency. At the time of the 
Indian mutiny, when collections were made 
at all the churches in aid of the fund for the 
relief of the sufferers, he preached the sermon 
at St. Philip's, and succeeded in obtaining 
a larger sum, from a single sermon, than was 
produced by any amongst the hundreds de- 
livered, except by those of Mr. Spurgeon in 
the immense area of the Crystal Palace. By 
an odd coincidence, the two famous preachers 
met together at the Mansion-House, when, in 
conformity with the regulations, they waited 
upon the ^^Lord Mayor" to deposit the 
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amount of the ^^ tribute money" their eloquence 
had gained. 

Mr. Bellew appears to me to be very happy 
in the choice of subjects for his discoursesy 
and also in his selection of his texts. Many 
of these are, at least, unhackneyed, and with 
some arrest attention perhaps from their yerj 
novelty. One of the very best sermons I 
ever heard him preach was from this text, 
"The valley of Achor, for a door of hope." 

I remember a trifling circumstance in refer* 
ence to this sermon — one of those sad episodes 
encountered by all in the varied and rugged 
pathway of human existence, with the narration 
of which I will conclude my etching of Mr. 
Bellew. 

I went to hear him preach a charity sermon 
in a church in the City. As I was a stranger 
there, without any knowledge of the persons 
of the subordinates attached to it, I accosted a 
young woman I saw in the aisle, believing 
her to be the pew-opener, and requested hw 
to show me into a seat. The answer filled 
me with inexpressible pity and compassion. 

" Oh I no, madam, I am not the pew- 
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opener ; indeed I have not come here, like 

other people do on Sunday, to chnrch — ^I 

hare come here for the warmth. I have 

been wandering about the streets all night. 

I tried to sleep on the Bridge" (London 

Bridge), ^^but it was so cold. I shall remain 

here as long as I can, it is so comfortable." 

We were near the open grating covering one 

of the flues. 

I told her I was glad that she had come 
to church that day — as the sermon I had 

reason to believe Mr. Bellew would preach 

— "The Valley of Achor" — might give her 

perhaps some peace and comfort. I turned 

aside during its delivery to see if it 

appeared to have any soothing effect. But 

the poor, homeless^ wandering outcast had 

leant her weary head against a pillar near, 

and was fast asleep, and so she continued to 

the " benediction" — ^amongst the first to enter, 

the last to leave the holy edifice. Amidst the 

comfort and wealth the appearance of the 

congregation indicated, what a contrast was 

the destitution and desolation of this poor 

wayfarer I How soon^ I wonder, did her 
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^^ pilgrimage " cease T She, indeed, seemed to 
be making the journey of life, as Sidney 
Smith has it, ^^ Not borne along in luxury 
or ease — but walking it with naked feet, 
mangled and bleeding." 

Let us hope that He who ^^ tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb" gave her, in her 
pilgrimage, grace to strengthen, courage to 
sustain, and landed her safely in that haven 
^^ where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest." 

Whatever personal gratification Mr. Bellew 
may derive from the unequivocal testimony to 
his talent he has received, he certainly has 
laid up in store for himself this comforting 
conviction to cheer and gladden his dying 
hours — that he has used his great gifts 
zealously, diligently, fervently to make his 
Master^s will and commandments known to 
his flock, and point out to them the way 
wherein they should walk. 
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THE REV. FREDERICK ROBERTSON, 

OF TRINITY CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 

'* Whom the goda love die young," says the 
Eastern aphorism. Was the briefness of his 
mission on earth whose name is inscribed above 
the testifying evidence of the tenderness of 
the Creator for his creature T Not this, though 
we may enquire, is it within our province to 
determine ? But that there was wisdom and 
mercy alike blended in the decree which, so 
early in the existence of Frederick Robertson, 
pronounced the solemn irrevocable fiat, ^^Rest 
from thy labours, thy works shall follow thee," 
we believe with undoubting faith, acknowledge 
with profound and Christian humility. And 
though there were fondest regrets, hearts full 
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obtain that earthly eminence for which he 
cared so little — ^he has leflt .a fame more wide- 
spread, enduring, and consecrated than perhaps 
any modem preacher in the Established Church ; 
and though seven years have dawned and closed 
since ^^ Ashes to ashes — dust to dust," was 
breathed out over his venerated remains — 
enough time, in the ordinary experiences of 
life, to dim remembrance — yet is his name 
amongst us as fresh, his memory as endeared 
and tenderly cherished, as if days, rather than 
years, had alone but intervened since he dwelt 
amongst us. Indeed Time, that sternest but 
justest ordeal whereby to determine the in- 
herent value of man's worth or works, whose 
calm, rigid, unbiassed verdict so often reverses 
the delusive and specious counterfeiting popu- 
larity which for awhile had dazzled and led 
astray — yet Time seems but to . have given 
added strength and consolidation to the name 
and fame of Frederick Bobertson, and, with 
every passing year it numbers on its dial, to 
impart to it a lustre, surround it with a halo 
of brightness, even yet more radiant than rested 
on it before. This is only as it should be. 
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literature as remarkable as they are deserved. 
In his capacity of preacher he possessed gifts 
of extraordinary might and mastery. Indeed, 
the exercise of these over the feelings of some 
of his congregation was so powerful as to 
amount to absolute pain. I speak of what I 
know to have been fact. A dear young married 
friend of mine now in India, who was one of 
the constant attendants of his church at Brigh- 
ton, told me that during the latter part of his 
career he seemed inspired with such a super- 
human eloquence — his eye and countenance 
appeared irradiated with such an unearthly 
expression and elevation — that he looked as if a 
portion of the glory to which he was hastening 
had already descended on and encircled him. 
Though she was by no means one of those 
women whom nature, or their own imagination, 
has invested with such sensitive nerves as to 
be a misery to themselves, and a torment to 
those about them, yet so acutely did the 
preaching of Mr. Robertson operate on her not 
morbidly nervous temperament, that once or 
twice she fainted away whilst hearing him 
preach; and at last, in obedience to the com- 
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while aasociaced as cmatty will, I ddnky mider- 
fftanii and recognize one of the soarces from 
whence he derived his inspirations in the polpit 
It waa a felicitous and fortuitous c ircum stance 
in his ministry that his nofcieiaU ahoold have 
been passed under the influence of such a 
master in oratory as Mr. Boyd. As the jonng 
curate listened. Sabbath after Sabbath, to the 
buTJ^tri of fervid and passionate eloquence, 
which stir and thrill to the very inmost depths of 
the soul, the innate promptings of his own native 
genius, which were working within the while, 
must have received a fresh development and 
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strength. His spirit, so to speak, drank at a 
pure and noble fount at its commencement — 
one especially harmonising and according with 
his own vivid and peculiar idiosyncrasy. That 
under its sway and potency the prodigal gifts 
which nature had endowed him with should 
germinate and fructify, till they attained that 
maturity and excellence which has carried his 
name as a divine through the length and 
breadth of this and other lands, is a matter 
less to marvel than to rejoice at. 

Yet, though both to Robertson and Boyd 
the rare attribute of eloquence was and is 
assigned, it is only in this^ perhaps, that 
there is much of identity to be traced in 
their preaching. 

There is one special instance in which the 
senior — and long may it be the living! — might 
take pattern from the young and departed one 
whose wondrous powers there can be no doubt 
be greatly aided in calling into action. Ro- 
bertson, with his fine poetic, imaginative in- 
stincts, his luxuriant fancies, his command, almost 
unexampled, of language, the choicest and most 
appropriate, his subtle reasoning and analytical 
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who shall say, with his almost magical power 
over the attention and sympathies of his 
hearers, how many hearts, amongst the masses 
that eagerly flock to hear him^ might be re- 
generated while their minds were enlightened. 
The preaching of Robertson was, as Boyd's is, 
listened to with a fixed, almost breathless atten- 
tion, which in itself is unerring testimony of 
the potency and presence of intellectual power. 
When you see a vast assemblage, with a con- 
densed and hushed attention, hanging on every 
word of him who speaks, it is, you may be sure, 
no ordinary eloquence which rivets, as with a 
spell, those who listen. 

Would that the mighty and influential gift 
of eloquence were dispensed with a less niggard 
hand than we see it bestowed amongst the 
myriad of human beings generation after gene- 
ration calls into life I How few are the fa- 
Toured recipients of this mental heritage I And 
certainly the world is not scant in its favour 
and consideration for those endowed with this 
magnificent dowry; but tenders for what so 
seldom is offered to its experience — a free, lav- 
ish, and ungrudging aggregate of homage, indi- 
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ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF THE 
REV. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 

(Ob. Aug. 15, 1853). 

God will not chide our human tears 
Because his early death appears 
A grief to last thro^ coming years. 

There was a brightness in his eye 
Of one who felt his home was nigh, 
Nor f ear*d to live nor fear*d to die. 

That glance, from earth-mists purified. 
By gazing on the love, world-wide, 
In and by which our souls abide. 

That lofty forehead, genius-firaught, 
Fit portal to the brain fine wrought, 
The temple of all holy thought : 

Thick clustering waves of soft brown hair, 
Which yet a careless grace did wear, 
Shading the outline here and there : 

A check that flushed too bright a red 
For health, by too quick pulses fed — 
Too soon with paleness overspread : 

Clear eyes, deep set, with earnest look 
That pride and falsehood could not brook, 
Which of the man true measure took : 

Eyes that gave back all feelings pure, 
Fledge that the soul within was sure. 
And would imto the end endure : 
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Lips, in whose easy flexile plaj 

A world of hidden meaning la j ; 

A smile that cheer'd like dawn of daj : 

A form erect, though frail and slight, 
Of manly yet of graceful hdght ; 
A step elastic, firm, and light : 

A countenance that could ezpress 
The utmost depths of tendemesB * 
That breaking hearts did ever bless ; 

But yet in dignity severe 

When he of might Against right did hear, 

Or weak ones led to sin through fear : 

A voice whose cadence rose and fell 
With something of a charming spell. 
When eloquent of heav'n to tell : 

As though some glimpses he had caught 
Of that ** unseen " which passeth thought. 
And to unveil its glories sought : 

With fluttering breath that went and came. 
As wax^d or wan'd the spirit flame 
Wliich glowed in that weak human frame. 

And when, in his accustomed place. 
He bow^d his head a little space. 
There fell strange lustre on his face. 

Amply the sable folds did fall 

Around him as he fronted all 

With dauntless mien — ^that young St. Paul. 
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He taught that men as brothers are, 

Who gather to one home afar, 

From southern skies or northern star. 

And when he raised the Cross on high, 

Rapt in its final victory, 

Sinners and scoffers too drew nigh. 

He bade us lose the world, and win, 
By casting out each cherished sin, 
God^s life our secret souls within. 

So might we house a gentle guest, 
The Comforter, in our lone breast. 
And feel ey*n here the perfect rest 

Which follows when our will has past 

Into our Father's will at last — 

A heaven whose calm is ne^er overcast. 

I saw the Funeral wind along, 
Preceded by a gathering throng, 
One in a grief subdued, but strong. 

And woman^s tears fell fast as rain. 
And rough men shook with inward pain. 
For him they ne^er should see again. 

And Rich and Poor, that solemn day, 
As with one impulse seemed to pray. 
And o^er his grave this farewell say ^ 

^^ Rest now beneath the quiet earth, 
Thou noble heart of golden worth. 
Until thy glorious new birth 1 
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an all-surrendering falth^ and meeting God in 
whatever is real and true. He had the courage 
to live the life of his age^ as the nearest ex- 
pression of the life of all ages, to shrink from 
none of its doubts, to go down to the core 
of its sins and sorrows, to carry his sympathy 
into its saddest problems, to keep no separate 
theology, but let the central fire of heaven 
within him fuse down his poetry, his philoso- 
phy, his scholarship, his moral sentiment, into 
one entire religion, identical with his Christian 
faith. Nothing came from him at second 
hand, with any dust or soil of use, but fre^h 
as morning air. Not that he was above being 
influenced by the men and books that held 
any true converse with him. On the contrary, 
he had all the susceptibility to deep im- 
pressions, the affectionate dependence on other 
minds, which is the glorious paradox of original 
natures^ the self-confession of their common kin- 
dred. But, as in all such caseS; each foreign 
light that struck his heart, instead of being re- 
flected back from a mere repeating surface^ 
entered only to prove that he too was luminous, 
and must burst into a beacon-flame for the 
guidance of trackless wanderers. 
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relieved of the oppressive weight of traditional 
dogma and conventional stjle^ and taken as the 
station of some self-forgetful organ of the Living 
Word." — Extract from " The National Review,** 
October^ 1858. 

Another criticism on his sermons is equally 
well worth embodiment here : — 

^' It is difficult to judge these discourses fairly 
and justly, since they are mere ^ recollections of 
sermons/ written subsequently to their delivery, 
either from the preacher's dictation or his own 
hand, and only one was published during his life. 
This circumstance, and their failure to receive his 
careful revision before they were published, must 
account for the fragmentary style and rapid 
transitions of thought by which they are often 
characterized. But even with these obvious 
defects, they are among the most suggestive dis- 
courses we have ever read. They bear upon almost 
every page the impress of a vigorous and highly- 
cultivated mind. Their subjects are wisely chosen^ 
their illustrations are striking and original; and 
their expositions of Christian truth are marked by 
great breadth of view, and an entire consecration of 
all the preacher^s powers to the work before him. 
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equally felicitous in plan and execution. A fourth 
lecture on the ^^ Jewish Dispensation/' from the 
text, ^^He came to His own, and His own re- 
ceived him not/' completed the series ; but it was 
never written out, owing to Mr. Robertson's ^ un- 
certain and suffering state of health. Its loss is 
much to be regretted.' " 

This cordial recognition of Mr. Robertson's 
powers by a Transatlantic critic will, we are sure, 
be very gratifying to all who loved the man and 
cherish his memory. 

And who that loved and mourned Robertson 
as he was loved and mourned will not read with 
sorrowing sympathetic interest the subjoined 
description of his tomb at Brighton : — 

MONUMENT OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 

^^ The monument to this lamented gentleman in 
the Extra-mural Cemetery is at length completed. 
Its design is extremely simple, consisting as it 
does in the main of four large upright slabs of 
Anston stone, surmounted by a large block of 
the same material, with nothing in the shape 
of sculptural ornament, except a pair of Egyptian 
wings carved under each side of the overhanging 
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ancient Greeks and Bomans. Under the group 
are traced on the metal^ the words, ^ We then, 
AS AMBASSADORS OP Christ.' On the stone 
beneath this medallion is engraved the following 
inscription : — 

M. S. 

The Reverend Frederick William Robertson, M.A., 

Perpetual Curate of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 

Born 3rd of February, 1816. 
Died 15th of August, 1853. 

Honoured as a Minister, 

Beloved as a Man, 

He awakened the holiest feelings 

In Poor and Rich, in Ignorant and Learned; 

Therefore is he lamented 

As their guide and comforter 

By many who, in the bond of brotherhood. 

And in grateful remembrance, ^ 

Have erected this Monument. 

Glory to the Saviour, who was his all I 

^^This is, no doubt, designed as the principal 
front of the monument ; but the other is to us the 
more interesting. The first records the eminence 
of the minister, the other illustrates the beneficial 
career of the man. It bears these few suggestive 
words : — 
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purity of his surplice, lend himself to be a sharer 
in the aspirations and the moral strivings of the 
hard-handed Mechanic, and it is eloquent of the 
reverent affection with which those men in whom 
the hopes of our country perhaps chiefly rest— 
our working men — repay the solicitude of their 
real benefactors. All honour to the departed 
Instructor I All honour to the grateful Mechanics 
who ^have placed this medallion on their bene- 
factor's tomb I ' 

^ The medallion itself is of a circular form. It 
represents Mr. Kobertson seated in his library, 
while three working men, foremost among whom 
is a mechanic with a mallet in his hand, and 
whose brawny arm bespeaks his craft, are listen- 
ing to his counsel. On the lower part are en- 
graved words, which to those who heard them 
uttered by his impressive voice in our Town Hall, 
will recall the character and the very image of 
the speaker, * Brother men and fellow- 
workmen.' 

^^ A very plain and solid metal rail surrounds the 
moniunent, the intervening space being planted 
with verbenas, cancellarias, and geraniumSf 
whose bright colours form a striking contrast to 

VOL. L Z 
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the soberness of the structure itself. Here it 
deserves to be recorded that the members of the 
Mechanics' Institution have, through their Sec- 
retary, requested permission to take charge of 
this small plot of garden ground, to keep it free 
from weeds, and replace, as occasion may demand, 
the flowers which the hand of afiection has 
planted there. 

^ Such is a faithful description of this monument 
As in all matters of taste, there will doubtless be 
many different opinions with respect to its merits. 
Some may quarrel ¥^th the material, some may 
object to its form, others may criticise the literary 
merits of the inscription ; but none who knew the 
late minister of Trinity Chapel, and were of 
natures to appreciate his eminent qualities, will 
visit his tomb without recognising the lineaments 
depicted on those two bas-reliefs, without having 
recalled to their memories a livelier image of the 
departed, and without feeling morally better for 
the temporary communion thus afforded them 
with a spirit so richly and rarely endowed.'* 

**I conclude this feeble sketch of one pre-eminent 
alike in genius and goodness, by the retrospect 
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of him by a friend who revered him living and 
deplores him dead : — 

"You ask for my recollections of Frederick 
Bobertson. My only reminiscences of him are 
those which recall him in his ministerial capa- 
city. It was never my privilege to enjoy his 
personal acquaintance, or to behold him in 
any other social relations than those of the 
pastor and his flock. I feel assured, however, 
that he would carry into his daily intercourse 
with men and things those high principles of 
action which he ever advocated in the pulpit. 
I have understood that the Kev. F. W. Ko- 
bertson was of a retiring disposition, seeking 
rather to withdraw himself from the world, 
than courting its favours or applause. Such a 
disposition is perfectly in accordance with the 
opinion I from the first formed of his character. 
It is possible that he mistrusted his own powers, 
and to some extent ignored the brilliant ta- 
lents with which he was so richly endowed. 

"In any case, I am perfectly assured that 
in addition to a retiring disposition and medita- 
tive temperament, Robertson possessed that native 
modesty which ever accompanies true genius. 

z2 
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^K Frederick Hobertson possessed some of 
those failings which are the heritage of our 
common hamanitj, they never came under my 
observation ; and I shall ever remember him as the 
noblest type of the soldier of the Cross — the gaide^ 
friend, and teacher of his broths man, whot 
while bearing the image and q>eaking the lan- 
guage of our common humanity, seemed yet 
to address us from the threshold of a brighter 
and a purer world. To those who never heaid 
Frederick Robertson, or who, hearing, failed yet 
to appreciate and understand him, this pietore 
may appear overdrawn. Not so, however, those 
who could fathom the resources of that marvel- 
lous intellect, and feel the depth of the love and 
the tenderness of that noble nature* 

^^ To use a common and hackneyed expression, 
•Kobertson was in advance of the age in which 
he lived ; as indeed every great teacher must 
be in every age and country, and as such was, 
to a certain extent, misunderstood, misrepre*- 
sented, and even condemned. I had hoped 
he might have lived to be understood, loved, 
mud honoured as he deserved, and enjoy, to 
some extent, the fruition of his earnest and 
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tiring labour ; but the Almighty decreed other- 
wise — and Frederick Hobertson died, as it seemed, 
ere his work was accomplished; and all who 
knew him, to understand and appreciate 
him, must that day have lamented that the 
fire of genius was extinguished, and that a 

•** Sleepless soul had perished in its prime.' 

" That voice, which was as * the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness,' was hushed for ever; 
no more were its deep and earnest tones to 
awaken the slumbering conscience, or carry 
conviction to the soul of the scomer and the 
infidel. Be it yet ours to believe and trust that 
its echoes shall never die till they blend in 
the mighty Paean of redeemed and glorified 
humanity at the footstool of eternal grace. 

^^ Robertson was emphatically a worker, 
thoroughly impressed with a high sense of 
duty, and labouring with untiring energy and 
singleness of purpose to accomplish the great 
objects to which he had devoted his life; and 
all his teaching shews that he himself was most 
strongly impressed with a sense of the dignity 
of labour^ the nobility of toiL 
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^It is probaUy- luurdlj neceasarj diat I ahooH 
state tliat Bob^tson belonged to no adioo^ 
was bound b j the pettj shackles of no partj. 
He was a man of too Eberal Tiewa, too ex- 
tended sympath^s, and too generons a natniei 
to snffer himself to be bound bj the narrow- 
ing diatincdons of High or Low Church. 
Sobertson took higher, far higher, ground, and 
paid the natural penalty of standing thus 
alone. Men had their mi^giyings, their doubts, 
as they always will have of anyone whose 
ideas are in advance of their own. Robertson, 
to use his own expression, felt that truth 
did not lie in either extreme, but higher, 
immeasurably higher and above either. He 
ever acted manfully up to his own convic- 
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tions^ and doubtless himself felt what lie had 
so often impressed on his hearers, that under 
circumstances it is a man's duty to stand 
thus alone, as he termed it — ^noblj alone! 

"Robertson ever displayed a spirit of the 
most uncomprising hostility in dealing with 
hypocrisy, falsehood, and shams of every de- 
scription; and it was his constant aim to 
vindicate the truth — the truth as he felt it — 
pure and unadulterated. No one^ we are 
assured, would listen long to Robertson, and 
doubt his sincerity, his earnestness, his devo- 
tion, however much they might dissent from 
his conclusions. Robertson spoke what he felt, 
and spoke because he was impelled to speak 
by the strength of his own convictions. De- 
testing sin, and denouncing it ever as the 
one great evil that marred the moral universe, 
he felt yet the deepest commiseration and 
sympathy for his frail and erring brother 
man. He was a very spiritual Samaritan, 
breathing living words of hope and comfort, 
to console and cheer the broken and contrite 
heart. Marvellous was his knowledge of our 
human nature, and to a worthy account did 
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Toy imperfect estimate most anyone have 
formed of Bobertsoa who does not feel that 
he would any day willingly have laid down 
hia life for the sake of the truth he adro- 
cated. It Is with men of his stamp that the 
ranks of the martyrs hare been filled. One 
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vital truth he strove ever to impress on his 
hearers, the verj spirit of that Gospel he 
taught so earnestly and so well — ^the necessity 
of self-sacrifice, showing that man does not 
live for himself alone, and that it is our 
duty to bear another's burdens as well as 
our own. 

^^I shall not attempt to pass any criticism 
on Robertson's style of pulpit oratory. Such 
as desire to form an opinion of his merits, I 
would refer to the volumes of his posthumous 
sermons, which, although fragmentary and im- 
perfect, will yet give a fair general idea of 
the character of his discourses, and are re- 
plete with ideas which 

«i * May give us pause if pondered fittingly.' 

^^Robertson's demeanour in the pulpit was 
calm and subdued, yet earnest and impressive, 
and warming to emphasis and fervour as, 
kindling with higher emotions^ he rose to 
loftier flights of eloquence. His voice was 
eminently harmonious, and modulated with 
admirable taste and feeling, deriving yet its 
chief charm from the fact that he ever spoke 
as he felt^ and as a man addressing his 
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brother man — eimple, onaffected^ and natnraL 
BSs reading of the prayers and the lacred 
Yofaime was equally admirable and effectiye, 
for the 8ame reason. 

^In person Robertson was above the average 
height, slightly built, and with the least per- 
ceptible stoop in the shoulders. His step was 
light and elastic, and he was habitoaQy a 
quick walker. His head was cast in the 
noblest and most intellectnal mould; his fore- 
head lofty; his eyes deep set, yet full of 
fire ; and his whole countenance bearing the 
impress of the genius of the man. It was 
impossible to look on Hobertson without feel« 
ing he was no ordinary being. 

^' We may regret that his career on earth was 
so brief, but we may abo console ourselves with 
the reflection that such a man can never truly 
be said to die. The good seed he sowed 
broad-cast over the land, during his short 
sojourn among us, ^ shall yet bear seed thirty, 
fifty, and a hundred-fold.'" 

END OF VOL. I. 
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